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Public Day Schools for the Deaf 


By Harris TAYLor 
Continued from the February Votta ReEview 


X. The Question Without an Answer 


Review, among other things, I proved 

to my own satisfaction that the Na- 
tional Research Council Survey of Ameri- 
can schools for the deaf failed to prove 
or disprove that day schools are better 
than residential schools. If we cannot 
accept the results of this survey as an- 
nounced on pages 263-264 of the report, 
where and how can we find reliable data 
from which proper deductions can be 
made? I shall mention some of the difh- 
culties that stand in the way of obtain- 
ing a satisfactory answer to this question. 


| the February number of the VoLta 


A former prime minister of England 
once said that he inherited his politics 
and married his religion. If you will 
bear in mind this famous remark, it will 
help you to understand many of the ir- 
regularities and inconsistencies which ex- 
ist in our profession. 

Among ways through which we are sup- 
posed to obiain information in regard to 
the relative values of schools for the deaf 
we may mention: 


l. Through transfers of pupils from one 
school to another. 

I can conceive nothing that affords 
greater complacency to superintendent, 
principal and teacher than to get a pupil 
from another school. This pupil is sure 
to be behind grade, to think poorly, and 
to give evidence of poor teaching in 
every way. The poor bewildered child 
is in strange surroundings where every- 
thing is done in a different way. After 
awhile the child gets his bearings and 
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begins to make progress. The teacher 
notices this and modestly attributes the 
change to her teaching; the principal 
realizes that under proper direction such 
children can learn; and the superinten- 
dent, not to be outdone, announces that 
the system or nature of his school is 
peculiarly adapted to the needs of chil- 
dren who have not received proper tuition 
in other schools. 

I have been interested in the education 
of the deaf for many years; but within 
my experience and observation I do not 
recall more than three deaf children who 
took as high rank in the new school as 
they did in the school from which they 
were transferred. 

2. Through visits to varieties of schools 
for the deaf. 

Such visitations should simplify the 
question and hasten the answer. Visit 
enough schools of sufficient variety, com- 
pare the results and write your answer. 
Remember about the prime minister, read 
“St. Anthony’s Sermon to the Fishes,” 
and you will realize that it is not so sim- 
ple as appears on the surface. 

A number of years ago, a fellow prin- 
cipal and I made educational tours into 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
New England and Quebec, visiting thir- 
teen schools for the deaf. Both saw and 
heard things that we hoped to introduce 
it our own schools, both felt that we had 
been helped by our visits; but, in the 
end, he returned with just as firm a faith 
in his type of school as he had when he 
started; I returned believing that my 
type of school was, all things considered. 
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Now my friend was as broad 
as the average principal or superinten- 
dent, and I am as broad-minded as any 
teacher of the deaf I have ever known. 

Let us say that two principals visit a 
good residential school together, the first 
principal coming from a residential school 
and the second from a day school. They 
agree that the school work is good. The 
first attributes part of this excellence to 
the advantage of having the pupils in resi- 
dence; the second principal thinks the 
work is good in spite of its being in a 
residential school. Then they go together 
to a good day school. Here again they 
agree that the school work is good. The 
first principal, however, thinks that with 
the same teachers and the same general 
school set up, better work could be done 
in a residential school; the second thinks 
much of the excellence is due to the day 
school setting. 

I believe the first school for the deaf 
in this country was opened about 1817 
and the second the year following. Well 
anyhow, since 1820 teachers have been 
visiting other schools and seeing what 
they could gain from observing what 
other teachers were doing. Many of the 
teachers went to Europe in those days and 
studied the schools for the deaf in foreign 
lands. If visitations of teachers, princi- 
pals, superintendents and trustees could 
solve the problem it would have been 
solved long before any of us now living 
were born. 

3. Through official inspections of schools 
for the deaf. 

Some states have officials whose duties 
include inspection of schools for the deaf. 
In fact, to a limited extent I have served 
in the capacity of inspector myself. My 
duties with the State Education Depart- 
ment of New York are purely advisory 
so far as the residential schools are con- 
cerned. The day schools of the state of 
New York are parts of their respective 
city school systems; as an official of the 
state I have the right of visitation, when 
so requested by my superior officers; but 
I am not expected to make suggestions as 


superior. 
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to how these schools should be conducted 
The brief time | have served as an insper. 
tor would not justify me in making 
specific recommendations involving _ the 
change in policy of any school in the 
state. I may have some ideas that ar 
at variance with those of the heads of 
several of the schools of the state; but | 
could not wittingly allow preconceived 
ideas to influence me in an official re 
lationship with the various schools; ree. 
ommendations as an inspector, with me, 
would have to be based upon what I say, 
or otherwise became cognizant of, after | 


had entered upon my duties. Even then 
my previous experience might uncon 
sciously warp my judgment. It is more 


than possible that some others have nol 
been so particular as I in this respect. 
In fact I have strong reason to believe 
that some inspectors had arrived at their 
conclusions before they ever entered upon 
their first tour of inspection. 

As an inspector I may not shine like a 
star of the first magnitude; but as an 
“inspectee” I deserve a place in the front 
ranks. Within the twenty-six years thal 
I was in the Lexington School, we were 
officially inspected at least one hundred 
times by representatives of the state and 
city. In this number, I am not inelud- 
ing inspections by the fire, police and 
health departments of New York City. 
If you wish to include these, add four 
hundred more inspections to make all 
complete. For ten years of this time 
there was, on the average, at least one 
visiting teacher from some school for the 
deaf every day that school was in session. 

Many inspectors have had inadequate 
experience with the deaf. There is dan- 
ger that these may “rush in where angels 
fear to tread,” and form conclusions be- 
fore they have made sufficient study of 
the subject. Once given power, it is 
very hard for us to realize that we may 
not have the wisdom to use it properly. 

A few years ago a certain inspector, oF 
person who had the power of inspection, 
in a certain state took the view that the 
work of the day schools was unsatisfac- 
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tory. Only a little later another inspec- 
tor covering the same ground decided that 
the day schools were doing most satis- 
factory work, and thought that their ac- 
tivities should be extended. I have no 
doubt that both of these officials were 
sincere; both were well educated; both 
performed their duty according to their 
light; but in their estimates of values they 
were as far apart as you could imagine 
two persons could be. 

I consider that I have abundant data 
on the subjects of visitation and inspec- 
tion; I have used this data as the basis 
for considerable study of the subject; and 
it is my candid opinion, both as inspec- 
tor and “inspectee,” that we cannot rely 
upon the inspector for a satisfactory an- 
swer to our question. 
4. Through official 

examinations. 

Many years ago I was requested to 
serve as expert adviser to a group of 
state officials in the investigation of a 
school for the deaf. Investigation of the 
financial status and the custodial condi- 
tion of the institution had been made be- 
fore I appeared upon the scene. I was 
told that on the morrow these officials 
would end the investigation with an in- 
spection of the school work. Immediately 
after this they intended to report their 
findings to the effect that the principal 
was incompetent and should be removed. 
I was then requested to aid these “fact- 
finding” individuals in preparing a re- 
port on what they should find in school 
the next day! Needless to say, I did not 
aid in the preparation of any report. I 
might add, however, that owing to my 
outrageous and exceedingly discourteous 
exhibition of temper, no report was ever 
prepared. 

This was an extreme case; but, 
erally speaking, investigations are based 
upon actual or assumed suspicion or lack 
of confidence. The official under threat 
of investigation has position or reputa- 
tion, or both, at stake, and he naturally 
prefers that the personnel of the investi- 
gating committee shall be friendly or at 


investigations and 


gen- 
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least sympathetic with his general point 
of view. The opposition, who believe the 
incumbent is in the wrong, want a group 
of investigators who can appreciate their 
side of the case and act accordingly. Un- 
der such circumstances an_ investigation 
is likely to develop heat rather than light. 
Even when the investigation is of a gen- 
eral nature and is planned absolutely 
without animus or bias, the experience, 
the competency, the traditions, the bend, 
or the unconscious prejudices of those in- 
volved make it exceedingly difficult to 
arrive at an accurate, fair and impartial 
report. It is not on record that any in- 
vestigation has materially assisted us in 
determining whether deaf children should 
sleep in bedrooms at home or in dormi- 
tories at a residential school. 


Investigation or Examination 


I am using the words investigation and 
examination in what may be regarded as 
a rather loose way in this paper. For 
our purpose, an investigation is a study 
and inspection of a school forced upon 
it by outside authorities, whereas an ex- 
amination is a study and inspection in- 
vited by the school authorities, trustees, 
superintendent, or both. As a rule such 
examinations are made by persons who 
are friendly to the personnel of the 
school, or the cause, or both. We may as- 
sume that the examiners are sincere in 
their efforts to find both the good and the 
bad; and that there is a sincere attempt. 
usually unpublished, to have the bad cor- 
rected. In published reports the good 
occupies a more prominent place. This 
is as it should be. When you are seek- 
ing for improvements in a building, you 
go to one who understands and sympa- 
thizes with your building program. You 
do not consult one who would want to 
tear the building down and erect one of 
a different type in another place. 

An examination of a day school, as | 
have outlined, could help to develop the 
best and correct the worst in that type of 
school, a similar examination of a resi- 
dential school could have equally salu- 
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tary results; but neither would help us 
determine the relative value and impor- 
tauce of day and residential schools for 
the deaf. 

We now come back to our question: 
Where and how can we find reliable data 
from which proper deductions can be 


made? The answer is, Nowhere. Such 
data is not now in existence; and if it 


were, we are not yet competent to make 
proper deductions. 

Reading from a book which for many 
years has been among the best sellers, | 
find that a eunuch from Ethiopia was 
reading in his chariot. Philip ran up to 
him and said: “Understandest thou what 
thou readest?” The eunuch replied with 


another question: “How can I, except 
some one shall guide me?” 
When I was a child I once saw two 


college professors examining the rock that 
some well-diggers were bringing to the 
surface. Colonel Pitman said: “I see 
evidence of petroleum.” Professor Daven- 
port agreed with him. This well was al- 
most in the center of the Mexia, Texas, 
oil field, developed long after I had 
grown up and left the state. A geologist 
of unusual ability, who happened to be 
an ancestor of mine, announced many 
years ago that the region around the 
present city of Birmingham, Alabama, 
had mineral deposits which would be of 
great wealth to the community and _ the 
state. He was regarded as a visionary; 
he was too far ahead of his time. Thou- 
sands had seen what my ancesior saw, but 
he was the first to see understandingly. 
Our teachers have very small groups. 
and some of their pupils are in their 
classes for several years; they are sup- 
posed to study the needs of these children 
intellectually and emotionally, to know 
the peculiarities of each and to place 
each where he belongs. Then along comes 
a Rudolf Pintner who, after a few tests, 
is able to place these children as accu- 
rately as the teachers after many years 
of intimate association both in and out 
of school. I have checked very carefully 
through several years estimates of ability 
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by teachers and by competent persons 
making mental tests. These teachers had 
seen all that the psychologists had seen, 
they had read the same indices; but the 
teachers did not understand what they 
read. 

Much data has always been available, 
but we have used very little of it in soly. 
ing our problems. We do not sense what 


we hear or see; we do not understand 
what we read. Why? 


Why Do We Not Understand? 


l. Because we see only what we 
to see. 


wail 


Down in our hearts, or far back in our 
brains, we do not want to learn what is 
right; we want to prove that we are 
right. Nowhere on earth can one find a 
group more faithful to their cause and 
more desirous of rendering good service 
than those engaged in the education of 
the deaf; but probably in no place among 
educators can you find a group more im- 
pervious to new impressions than we are 
—unless among teachers of the blind and 
other isolated groups. Within our water- 
tight compartments we yearn for assist- 
ance, for light and growth; but it would 
be disloyal to God and man for us even 
to think of tapping another compartment. 

At times we think we are broad. Many 
years ago, a prominent superintendent, 
tired of our fruitless discussions about 
methods—or, more accurately, ways—of 
teaching, announced a_ platform broad 
enough for all teachers of the deaf to 
stand upon. This reminds me: 

A few years ago I heard a prominent 
Episcopal bishop tell the diocesan con- 
vention that his life was dedicated to 
bringing all Christians into one common 
fold. He then offered a confession of 
faith which, he said, should include every 
one from a Roman Catholic to a Hook 
and Eye Baptist. I am not quoting his 
exact words. When he had concluded, we 
realized that no one except a High Church 
Episcopalian could possibly accept this 
broad creed, and even he would have to 
cross his fingers occasionally. 
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2. Because we have no one to guide us. 

Let us suppose that a teacher shows 
superior ability and becomes a principal. 
He is now able to profit by his experi- 
ences as a teacher so successfully that he 
becomes the head of a school. We are 
told in the Bible that the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of life kept a certain rich 
man out of the kingdom of heaven. Many 
a superintendent has had the experience 
of ceasing to be an educator and develop- 
ing into a business manager; but there 
is still hope for him if he realizes that 
this is a fact. His cares are great, and 
his responsibilites numerous and onerous. 
Rarely does he ever get back into full 
accord with the work of the schoolroom. 
I speak from experience and observation. 
The outside duties of the superintendent 
seem imperative; he must assume greater 
obligations with both the government and 
the community. He has high standing 
wherever he goes; and, unless he has an 
iron will and a good sense of humor, he 
will soon be regarded as an authority in 
the area of the deaf. Still worse, the 
chances are that he will be more than 
willing to play the part of authority. 
Whenever a man begins telling, almost 
invariably he stops asking. Usually an 
authority is a person who knows a good 
deal on a certain subject and has stopped 
growing. If he agrees with us, he is a 
great authority. 

The principal knows more intensively 
than the superintendent but less exten- 
sively; the teacher probably does more 
good with the individual child than either, 
but her area of activity is still more 
circumscribed. We are always urging 
teachers to go to school, and write most 
voluminously on the subject; we talk of 
arranging college courses for supervising 
principals; but the person who needs most 
to take on adult education is the superin- 
tendent. My education since I retired 
from active service has not been as sys- 
tematic as I could have desired; but, with 
all its deficiencies, from the New York 
State Education Department, from Co: 
lumbia University, and from the schools 
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I have visited and inspected, I have 
learned more since 1935 than I had 


learned in many years as a superinten- 
dent of a school for the deaf. 

So long as we insist that we are right 
there can be no one to guide us, and we 
can never pass from one plane to another. 
If we admit that we are “miserable sin- 
ners,” that our own work is far short of 
what it should be, we at once place our- 
selves in the attitude of learners. Then 
wherever we go we shall begin to see 
ways and means of improvement. When 
we really want persons to guide us, we 
are preparing for a new era in the educa- 
tion of the deaf. Then the guides will 
come. Already, unknown to us and even 
unknown to themselves, guides are pre- 
paring for their duties. 


XI. The Need for a Reliable 
Yardstick 
In a long and tiresome way I have 


tried to show that the survey of American 
schools for the deaf, by the National Re- 
search Council, was the first and only 
serious effort to compare the various types 
of schools, study methods of instruction, 
and furnish other data for ascertaining 
the status of the education of the deaf 
in this country, This survey, while fail- 
ing to give the information we are seek- 
ing, did point out how another survey 
could be made. This y could be 
made under a committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of all types of schools and 
all methods or teaching. 
These members could be supplemented 
with psychologists, curriculum builders, 
students of reading, vocational instructors, 
and other educators, giving such checks 
and balances as would cause all reason- 
able persons to accept findings agreed 
upon. This would go far toward taking 
the education of the deaf from an empiri- 
cal field and giving it a field where scien- 
tific accuracy could be applied to a far 
greater extent than is now possible. Once 
made, this survey would serve as the basis 
for future studies of the same general 
nature. All this is possible; it would not 


survey 


manners of 








be prohibitive in expense. If we wanted 
it badly enough it could be done. 

One of the greatest needs of the pro- 
fession today is a reliable yardstick. Not 
having this, I shall have to confine my- 
self mainly to opinions in the succeeding 


pages. 
XII. The Status of Day Schools 


Lack of time and space will prevent 
discussing all types of day 
schools, so I shall confine myself to 
three: (1) the large day school, such as 
P. S. No. 47, New York City, the Horace 
Mann School in Boston, and the Parker 
Elementary School, Chicago; (2) the type 
which houses various kinds of physically 
handicapped children in the same school 
(3) the small 


me from 


building; and one-class 
day school. 
1. The large day school. 

The large day school admits of good 
grading, and there is every reason to sup- 
pose that the teachers are as well edu- 
cated, trained and experienced as those 
found in a residential school of the same 
size. Under such circumstances I think 
all reasonable persons will concede that 
effective academic work can be done in 
such a school. If a child lives near 
enough, has good home surroundings and 
is not mal-adjusted, it seems desirable 
that he should attend the day school. 
The reaching distance for the day school 
is constantly increasing with improved 
means of transportation; so it seems rea- 
sonable to expect an increased day school 
attendance in our larger cities. 

The German plan of having foster 
homes for deaf day school children has 
never taken hold here to any appreciable 
extent. With other children — orphans, 
for instance—the plan seems to work well 
in New York and to be expanding. It 
might be more difficult to find homes for 
deaf children; at any rate, the system of 
inspection of homes should be good. 

Taken all in all, under favorable con- 
ditions, it seems better for young children 
to attend the day school. It is cheaper 
for the government and better for the 
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children. There will always be a num 
ber of children who are mal-adjusted 
home, or whose home conditions are up. 
favorable. These should be in a_ reg. 
dential school. 

As a rule, day schools do not give a 
extensive industrial education as residen 
tial schools, even when the schools ar 
approximately of the same size. Two 
plans are open for the industrial educa 
tion of day pupils: (1) to send them t 
a vocational high school for hearing chil 
dren, or (2) to send them to a residen 
tial school for industrial education. Fora 
limited number of pupils the first plan 
is preferable, but this number should be 
relatively small. For the great body of 
the pupils, more effective industrial edu 
cation can be had at the residential school. 

Parents who can afford the expense 
nearly always want their children to at 
tend a boarding school during part of 
their formative years.. I believe this plan 
is pedagogically sound for hearing chil. 
dren. I believe deaf children need this 
experience even more than children who 
can hear; so I think the great majority 
of the children should be transferred to 
a residential school a year or two before 
they begin their industrial education. My 
experience has been wholly in residential 
schools, and I know day schools only 
from observation; but I am firm in the 
impression that there are intangible ad- 
vantages which only a residential school 
can give; there are other advantages 
which can come only from home environ 
ment. Neither type of school can meel 
all the requirements of the great body of 
the deaf; we need both. 

The hard of hearing seem to gravitate 
to the day school, as was mentioned 
the last article. Here is a most perplex 
ing problem; one that in dealing with 
none of us have distinguished ourselves. 
Obviously, if feasible, these should be 
educated with hearing children, receiving 
special training in speech correction and 
lip reading. The fact remains, however, 
that many of these have failed year after 
year in classes with hearing children. be 
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cause, in part, no such special training 
and care was given them. Anyone doubt- 
ing this statement can have it amply 
verified with facts and figures by con- 
sulting Miss Frances Kauffman, head of 
the public day school of New York City. 
Residential schools also have many ap- 
plications for the admission of pupils 
who have failed year after year in the 
public schools. Some may say that these 
do not belong in a residential school; 
but they are making some progress there 
and have failed everywhere else they 
have gone. 

In large cities such pupils should be 
concentrated in a few schools where they 
ean receive the attention demanded by 
their respective needs; the plan is prac- 
tical, but it seems to have received no 
serious consideration, 

2. The school for the deaf which is 
housed with classes of other physi- 
cally handicapped children. 

In the February number of the Vota 
Review I gave my objections to schools 
of this type; I felt that the psychological 
effects would be bad for the deaf. At the 
same time I wished such schools to have a 
trial under most favorable circumstances. 
If it should be found that human sympathy 
and human understanding could be de- 
veloped as some contend, without the ob- 
jectional results I have mentioned, then 
by all means these schools should be en- 
couraged. As it is, we do not know. I 
have my opinions; but, as much as I hate 
to admit it, I could be wrong. 

3. The one-class day school. 

For many years I felt that these schools, 
or classes, must fall far short of what is 
accomplished in larger day or residential 
schools; and I opposed their extension in 
the state of New York more effectively 
than is generally known. I am not ad- 
vocating an increase in the number of 
these schools, but I do think we should 
do all we can to enhance the efficiency of 
those already in existence. We are con- 
fronted by a condition, not a_ theory. 
These schools are here. In them are pu- 
pils just as important as in any other 
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schools; their teachers are just as earnest 
and capable as teachers in schools where 
there are many classes and much super- 
vision. It is our duty to see that they 
have ample opportunity to prove their 
worth, 

What I have written is not to be con- 
strued as patronizing. On the contrary, 
we have a right to ask these schools to 
make their contribution to the profession. 
I once knew a very capable principal who 
was wholly unable to provide for two 
divisions of a class. If she had taught 
five ungraded country schools, as I did 
before beginning my work with the deaf, 
she could have done far better in this 
respect. The average grade teacher does 
not do enough individual work, she does 
not know how. Here we have a day 
school teacher who can help much _ in 
ways of reaching the child as an individ- 
ual. Such a teacher can tell us a great 
deal that we do not know about ways of 
using the time of both teacher and pupil 
to the best advantage. She can show us 
how to get the most out of parents and 
families, out of home and neighborhood. 
Here is an area where the ability and 
personality of the teacher count to the 
utmost. Under these conditions contri- 
butions should be made to enrich the en- 
tire profession. 

One prominent educator of the deaf 
yearns for an ideal set up for experi- 
mentation as to what a one-class day 
school can do. I sincerely hope he may 
have opportunity to make experiments 
along the lines he desires. 


XIII. The Pot and the Kettle 


This topic has to do with professional 
ethics. Again and again I have been in- 
formed by residential people that the day 
school folks do not play fair. Often the 
day school folks have told me that resi- 
dential school people hit below the belt. 

In 1892 I became acquainted with Mr. 
P. A. Emery, of the Chicago day school. 
A year later I met the powers that di- 
rected the school at Jacksonville. Through 

(Continued on page 178) 
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The Volta Reviey 


Thank You, American Friends 


A Swiss Estimate of American Schools 


By W. 


“In the world there is only one sure happiness 
to live for others.”—-To.stol. 


O measure the culture of a state, we 
must not count cannons and guns, 


nor know how much a state pays for 
its army, but we must know how many 
schools are in the country and what the 
state does for the poor and the weak. The 
barbarians had armies and had war, but 
they never took care of their handicapped. 
I saw in the United States many beautiful 
schools. | saw excellent organizations and 
I was astonished when I heard how much 
the states spend for education for the deaf. 
There is probably no country in Europe 
which does better work. Culture has found 
a home in the largest and freest democracy. 
May the United States always be a trea- 
surer and a protector of freedom, social 
welfare and culture. 

I came from Switzerland because | be- 
lieve we can learn something here in the 
United States. I could see what I wished 
to see; there was nothing to hide. From 
the beginning of my journey I got advice 
and help. I found open doors and open 
hearts. I found hospitality that I had never 
found before. When I go back I shall 
take with me your friendship and many, 
many new ideas. 

The Americans think more practically 
than we do in Europe. We are so proud 
of our oral method that we often forget 
that there are also many other important 
things to do. 

Beautiful is your aim regarding the edu- 
cation of the deaf: education of heart, head 
and hand. You follow President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s word, “Keep your eyes on the 
stars, but keep your feet on the ground.” 
There are different ways and methods to 
reach this aim. May we never forget that 
methods are like plants. They need their 
special ground and their special back- 
ground. They bring forth good fruits in 
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one place, whilst in another country the 
same plants do not grow well and needa 
long time to acclimate themselves. That 
is true also of the oral method. Do not 
worry too much about methods. Which js 
the best? None. The spirit of true edu. 
cation and the character of the teacher 
make a method worth while. There is no 
doubt, and it is my own belief, that the 
tendency of education of the deaf in the 
United States will be towards the oral 
method. Yet there will be no revolution 
in your country, only evolution. 

I would like to say something about my 
experiences during the last five months. 
1. Delayed Education 

The schools for the deaf are good. The 
states here are generous and pay all ex- 
penses for instruction, board ard room. 
There is no excuse for parents not scnding 
their children to school. Nevertheless, | 
found in nearly every school deaf children 
who came too late either because they went 
a long time to the public school, or because 
they stayed at home—their parents not 
liking to let them go far away. Is there 
no law to force these unreasonable parents 


to give their handicapped children the 


proper education at the right time? 
2. The Feeble Minded Deaf 

There are probably many feeble-minded 
deaf children at home with their families. 
Others are in institutions for feeble-minded 
hearing children and do not get suitable 
education. I found in all schools for the 
deaf a very, very great difference between 
bright and slow children. These very slow 
children have a bad influence. They speak 
poorly, and their lip reading especially is 
not good. They use, therefore, more signs. 
Very often they stay a long time in the 
lower grades and see the progress of their 
former classmates. Do not believe that they 
feel very happy. Give them their own 
school, quite separated from the school for 
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normal deaf children; give them less lan- 
guage and less academic instruction but 
more shopwork. Create a home with dif- 
ferent shops, where all could stay who are 
able to learn a trade and are unable to 
earn their own living. 
3. The Hard of Hearing 

There are in many schools for the deaf 
children with a very small hearing loss. 
Their language is correct in grammar 
and syntax. There are only some speech 
defects, especially in the high pitched 
sounds. These hard of hearing children 
have trouble in understanding the spoken 
language at a cer- 


tain distance. They er 
need lip reading. knowledge in phonetics 
They are not deaf, -,° > 


any more than a 


I saw promise of high result—but 


often only promises. After a fine start in 
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conversation every day. More training in 
this “everyday language” is necessary. 
5. Speech 

Attending the summer course in New 
York, I was surprised to find such a high 
knowledge in phonetics and articulation. 
Afterwards I had the same experience in 
the schools for the deaf. I saw promise 
of high result—but often only promises. 
After a fine start in speech, the whole at- 
tention is centered on language and knowl- 
edge and no one feels responsible for im- 
provement in speech. There are many, 
many examinations, testing the improve- 
ment in language 
and the different 
subjects, but no one 
to test the progress 
in speech. Language 


find such a high 


and articulation. 


seeing man is blind. 
Their mentality is 
quite other than the 
mentality of the 
deaf or partially 
deaf. To put these 
“hard of hearing” 


speech, the whole attention is centered on 
language and knowledge and no one feels 
responsible for improvement in_ speech. 
There are many, many examinations, test- 
ing the improvement in language and the 
different subjects, but no one to test the 
progress in speech. Language can be ac- 
quired by speaking, writing, finger spelling, 
even by using artificial signs. But speech 
can be acquired only by speaking. 


can be acquired by 
speaking, writing, 
finger spelling, even 
by using artificial 
signs. But speech 

be acquired 
only by speaking. 
There is too little 


can 





children in a school 
for the deaf is a crime, as long as in these 
schools three-fourths of the conversation 
is through signs. I know these handicapped 
children need special instruction. If they 
cannot get this instruction in lip reading in 
a day school, then we must establish spe- 
cial residential schools for these handi- 
capped, where they could stay one or two 
years and then go back to the public school. 
Hearing aids would be of the greatest value 
in these schools. 
1. Language 

I saw in many classrooms masterpieces 
of free composition. I received letters from 
adult deaf persons which astonished me. 
Indeed, I could learn a great deal regard- 
ing teaching language. A fine help is Miss 
Fitzgerald’s system, especially when the 
teacher knows how to make it interesting 
and pleasant. Excellent are your books 
for language; they are so excellent that 
many might be a danger, since many 
teachers would be too dependent upon 
them. There is not only a book language. 
but a living language which we need for 


speech training in most of the schools. 
How can we learn to speak a foreign lan- 
guage when we never speak? Certainly, 
not all deaf will succeed in speech. But 
there are many, especially those who are 
partially deaf, who could speak much bet- 
ter, if they would get more help, more en- 
courage™ent. As long as the deaf use al- 
most wholly signs and finger spelling out- 
side the classrooms, they will never master 
speech. I believe we can emphasize speech 
without slighting language and knowledge. 
More interest and more responsibility by 
all teachers in the school is desirable. We 
may look to the hearing aids and rhythm 
as factors that will greatly facilitate speech. 
I should like to recommend you the study 
of the ideas of Karl Brauckmann, of Jena, 
who claims that movements, coordinate 
with speech, are conducive to natural lan- 
guage. One of the greatest differences be- 
tween the methods in the United States and 
our methods is that in Europe speech is 
more spontaneous. Indeed, it is not always 
excellent, but it is more practical. I hear 
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many say, “What is more important, lan- 


guage or speech?” Probably language. 
But that should be no excuse to neglect 
speech. 
6. Academic Work 

The academic work is very good. There 
is a wise restriction in the curriculum and 
the instruction is methodical and accurate, 
progressing steadily from the simple to the 
more complex. Books, maps and pictures 
are better than in any school [| visited in 
Europe. 
7. Writing 

Script is a stepchild in the United States. 
I found no school where the teachers paid 
enough attention to good writing. The 
script is probably one of the most ne- 
neglected points in the instruction. 
8. Athletics 

Aside from concentration upon repre- 
sentative teams; athletics, competition and 
physical exercises should be made avail- 
able for the many and the slow. 
9. School Buildings 

The new buildings I saw are not only 
practical, hygienic and beautiful, but really 
homes; they are paradises for deaf chil- 
dren. 
10. Teacher Training 

The training courses for the young 
teachers for the deaf give high accomplish- 
ment in theory and practice and I feel send 
able teachers out into the field. 
11. Character Building 

When I first came to the United States 
| was impressed by the fine buildings, the 
expensive equipment and the money that 
the people spend for the education of the 
deaf. Later I saw beneath the surface and 
was duly impressed by the high spirit of 
education. There are teachers who work 
hard, teachers full of the old pioneer 
spirit, with great love for their work and 
their children. Teachers with sun in the 
heart and with smiling sky in the eyes. 
No wonder that I met young deaf people 
on the threshold of their life with a fine 
character, with a strong will for goodness, 
purity and liberality and with faith in God. 
I am sure they will become good citizens. 
law-abiding. They have such fine manners 
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that many 
from them. 
12. Hearing Aids 

Hearing aids are a great help, perhaps 
not so great as we may hope. Experience 
will show the true worth of this apparatus. 
We must not forget that the most important 
thing with a deaf child is lip reading, for 
usually the residual hearing recedes with 
the years. Today the hearing aids are 
chiefly used for improvement in language. 
I hope their help for good speech will also 
increase. In schools with the combined 
system we probably never get the best re- 
sults from hearing aids, because the chil- 
dren do not sufficiently depend upon them. 
They use their residual hearing very sel- 
dom in the “free time.” 

To find out how much better the chil- 
dren could understand short sentences with 
the help of hearing aids, I tested about 
eighty children in four schools in a very 
simple and I must confess not scientific 
manner. Nevertheless, the results are in- 
teresting (they were in all schools nearly 
the same). Most of the children had vowel 
perception, all had been in training with 
hearing aids from one to seven years. The 
teachers of the classes gave the children 
simple sentences. There could be distin- 
guished 240 sentences with hearing aids 
and lip reading. Without hearing aids, 
but using the residual hearing and lip 
reading the children distinguished two 
hundred sentences. Not a very great dif- 
ference! 

13. Vocational Training 

Vocational training is more important 
than speech and language for economic 
and social adjustment. The shops which I 
have seen filled me with enthusiasm. | 
leave hoping that we may some day have 
the same. Referring again to Theodore 
Roosevelt’s remark, I feel that the shops 
are responsible for “keeping the feet on 
the ground.” I think the vocational train- 
ing is one of the best things in your educa- 
tional program. Yet I would like to lay 
stress upon several points. 

1. The percentage of the deaf who do 
not follow the trade they learned in the 


hearing people could learn 
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WO days that 
every deaf 
child should 


March 


The wind is doing spring cleaning, 


graphic, March, 
1927). 


Kathleen in Ire- 


celebrate in the 
month of March are 
the birthday of 
Alexander Graham 
Bell and St. Pat- 
rick’s Day. 


Sweeping the woods today, 
Breaking the icicles off the trees, 
Whirling the winter away. 


It takes dead leaves from the branches, 

Brushes off snow and scours. 

And when the woods are all fresh for 
spring, 

The birds will live here, and flowers. 


lan d—MacDonald 

and Dalrymple. 
Career of St. Pat- 

rick—Seumas Mac- 


Manus, Catholic 





The memorial 
number of the Votta Review 
gives an account of Bell’s life, 
tions, and accomplishments for the deaf, 
can no doubt be found in every school 
library. A short article about him ap- 
peared in last month’s VoitTa Review. 
A morning assembly devoted to the mem- 
ory of this great scientist, inventor, and 
philanthropist will be well worth while. 
The story of the invention of the tele- 
phone is dramatic material. Pictures of 
Bell, the Volta Bureau, and movies of 
deaf children learning to read lips and 
talk are always interesting to other deaf 
children. 

St. Patrick’s Day is such fun to cele- 
brate that we always enjoy it in our 
school. Then, too, the story of St, Pat- 
rick is thrilling, and has so beautiful a 
moral that we tell it each time with re- 
newed pleasure, and our audiences usually 
demand it again, as soon as we have 
finished. Older pupils can consuit such 
books in the public libraries as: 

-Padraic Colum. 
(National Geo- 


which 


inven- 


Boy in Eirinn— 
Ireland—Donn Byrne 


W orld, March,1921 


Peter’s Account of a Thrilling Escape 
(Peter is nine, and he was born deaf. Last 
term he was a Primary boy, too.) 

Last Sunday, almost catched measles! 
Boys took a walk. It was very warm al- 

most spring. Boys were happy. 

We walked to the park one hour. Saw 
the ducks. Very happy the boys. Sam 
Messick had the gum. He lent the boys. 
Mr. X did not see. Very good time. 

After a while saw the small boys. Pri- 
mary boys! Primary boys took a walk in 
the park, too. What for? Two Primary 
boys in the Primary house before, now 
hospital, have measles. What for Pri- 
mary Boys take a walk? All boys are 
afraid of Primary boys. Two measles. Per- 
haps after while another measles! Primary 
boys took a walk rather almost near! 

I looked at ducks. Did not see Pri- 
mary boys. One Primary boy was threw 
stone in the water! The water hit me. 
I was surprised. I thought perhaps if 
Primary boy gave the measles to me! | 
was very mad. I worried. 

Today is Friday. i have no measles. 
I am safe. 
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Manners 


Why do so many adolescent deaf chil- 
dren lack good manners? Is it our fault? 


Yes, I think it is. It’s partly our fault, 
partly their parents’ fault, and partly due 
to difficulties of language, and hearing 
loss. Deaf children can’t hear the noise 
made in smacking their lips. They miss 
caustic comments of passengers they crowd 
in trolley cars. 

But we know the deaf. We are respon- 
sible for their training. ‘So we cannot 
dodge our own responsibility, and every 
time I see deaf young people making 
nuisances of themselves in public, or lis- 
ten to complaints about their rudeness, | 
suffer as much shame as when I tip over 
a cream pitcher. 

Too often the adolescent deaf child is 
more pathetic than he was when he was 
small. Then he was either pretty or cute. 
He had not had his handicap long enough 
to develop an inferiority complex. The 
gestures he made to help out his inade- 
quate vocabulary were not grotesque, be- 
cause he was so tiny and looked so amus- 
ing when he made them, 

If he was rude or thoughtless, every 
body excused him because he was only a 
little child. Besides, as everyone said 
tenderly, “The poor child is deaf!” 

But he grew fast, and all the while 
people were getting used to his being 
deaf. It was becoming less of a sorrow 
to them and more of a burden. Now the 
boy is larger than his hearing brothers 
and sisters. The gestures he makes ap- 
pear uncouth. His deficiencies in cour- 
tesy, his clumsiness and abruptness, stand 
out more noticeably than his hearing 
brothers’ and _ sisters’ failings because 
everything a deaf child does is in full 
view. He knows no concealments, no 
tact or adroitness. 

To casual observers, unacquainted with 
the problems of deafness, he appears 
crude, freakish, a family problem. 

Often his own family so regards him, 
and his parents adopt a half indulgent, 
half apologetic manner toward him. 

And the pity of it is, this need not be. 
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All young people want to be liked. They 
all want friends. Everyone wishes to at- 
tract others, even that surly big boy. 
Only somehow he missed the way, along 
about his tenth or eleventh year. He 
didn’t keep on growing more polite, as 
he grew more proficient in arithmetic 
and language. 

Somehow, he wasn’t given enough help 

building personality. He didn’t find 
out that personality comes from within, 
that the desire to be charming and gra- 
cious isn’t enough, unless it springs from 
real netics and sincerity. 

Is it too late to help him? I hope not. 

But one thing we do know. It isn’t 
yet too late to help deaf boys and girls 
who are a bit younger. Let’s keep in 
mind those situations which, because of 
their deafness, our boys and girls do not 
adequately meet. 


As Guests 


For instance, when they are guests, 
deaf boys and girls are not always agree- 
able. Not so very long ago, a girl in 
our own school was invited to go home 
with a classmate for a long week end va- 
cation. When she returned to school she 
proclaimed loudly, “Did not have a good 
time. Did not go to the movies! Shirley 
Temple was in the movies. We did not 
see Shirley Temple! I had no good time.” 

We teachers, shocked at such bad man- 
ners, were able to convince the girl that 
one did not shout about it when one had 
not enjoyed a visit. But why hadn’t the 


girl l-arned this before? Then she 
wouldn’t have embarrassed her young 
hostess, and the hostess’ mother, who 


were almost in tears over her attitude. 
The mother explained that bad weather 
had made it impossible for the family to 
drive in to the village to the Shirley 
Temple movie, and instead there had been 
a candy making party, which both girls 
seemed to enjoy. “Ill never invite an- 
other deaf child home with Dorothy,” the 
mother said. “Once is enough!” 
Dorothy’s guest was thirteen. Why 
hadn’t we taught her how to be a pleas- 
ant guest? For that matter, why haven't 
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I taught my own pupils that to go call 
on someone at mealtime, or to go spend 
an entire afternoon, again and again, 
without an invitation, is not polite? Or 
that to call in the evening, when other 
guests are present, and stick around till 
midnight, is bad manners? A boy whom 
] taught, who is nineteen and employed, 
recently wished himself on a teacher one 
evening when she was entertaining her 
bridge club, and almost had to be thrown 
out. 

Inviting themselves for dinner or over- 
night, whether they are wanted or not, is 
another thing I have found my pupils 
and ex-pupils doing. Frequently I wrig- 
gle out of the proposed visitation, and 
am too cowardly to hurt the deaf per- 
son’s feelings by saying an outright No, 
when I know very well I am to blame 
for not teaching this point of etiquette 
long before. Isn’t it as important as 
arithmetic? 

Often deaf children expect to be en- 
tertained all the time. Often they make 
no effort to respond to kind atiempts to 
put them at their ease, or to join in the 
entertainment provided. We know these 
things. How much do we do about it? 
Is learning to write invitations and ac- 
cept them the only training in etiquette a 
deaf pupil need expect from me? He 
may be a child in a family of Polish 
factory workers, who never gets a formal 


invitation. But he needs to know how to 
be agreeable at parties. Poles have lots 
of parties. 


Trolley Car Manners 


Surely all boys should know that ges- 
ticulating to one another in trolley cars 
annoys the passenger who is sitting be- 
side or just behind them. Yet I have 
seen a class burst into shouts of aston- 
ished mirth when I have attempted to 
show them, in school, just how it feels 
when people are waving arms wildly in 
front of you. 

To have the proper fare ready, to keep 
away from the exit, to avoid shoving, to 
hold on so as not to jostle other pas- 
Sengers, to give one’s seat to old women, 
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or to a young woman with a baby in her 
arms,—all these things are as essential 
a part of a deaf child’s education as the 
ability to use to be. Aren’t they? 

One morning I was sitting with a boy 
of seventeen, on a crowded car, when a 
woman friend of mine got on. She stood 
in front of us, and only my nudging and 
hints to the boy made him get up and 
stand, giving the woman his seat, He told 
me afterwards he did not know he must 
give his seat to another woman. He 
would have given it to me, but the other 
woman—why? He was there first! And 
he did not know the woman! 

I sat down and gave him some trolley 
car rules right then, but felt like kicking 
myself because we could so easily have 
learned trolley politeness playing Trolley, 
in school, and then my young friend 
would have spared himself and me em- 
barrassment. 


On the Street 


If all our boys realize that raising their 
hats to women and girls, and greeting 
courteously those acquaintances they meet 
on the street, indicates the kind of per- 
sons they are, perhaps they will not pre- 
tend, as ours do sometimes, that they do 
not see us. They only pretend not to 
see us because they don’t know what to 
say. Why don’t we make sure they under- 
stand that walking five abreast is im- 
polite, that bumping people unneces- 
sarily is vulgar, and that chewing gum 
is not pretty? To look where they are 
going is something many absent minded 
children need to learn. 


Assembly Manners 


The assembly hall is a splendid place 
for our pupils to practice good manners 
for church or the movies, or Scout meet- 
ings. 

Here, surely they ought to learn to ap- 
plaud the performers, whether the per- 
formance has seemed particularly good 
to them or not. They can learn to stand 
up promptly, when the one conducting 
assembly gives the signal. They can be 
trained to be attentive and polite to the 
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speaker or the performers, and not to 
disturb others by leaning on the seat in 
front, sitting sidewise, etc. They can 
learn that manuicuring is not done by 
polite people in public, that reading, or 
communicating with one’s neighbor while 
a performance is going on, is ill bred. 
Also they should be made to understand 
that laughing at a poor performance is 
not only rude but unkind. 

And the child who has an attack of 
coughing or nosebleed should know how 
to leave the room as quietly and quickly 
as possible. 


Classroom Manners 


Well bred tidy. Clean 
desks should be the rule. (Luckily no 
reader can take a peep at the desks in 
my schoolroom at this minute, I never 
can be sure every pupil has obeyed the 
clean-up rule till I look. and today I 
forgot to look!) Waste paper on the 
floor is a sign of sloppy classroom con- 
duct. A neat schoolroom, the children 
should know, is a sign of a good class. 

Shouldn’t the child who enters late 
understand that he must disturb others as 
little as possible? Shouldn’t he learn that 
if the teacher is helping another pupil it 
is polite for him to wait? Yet I find 
this extremely difficult to impress on my 
children. Also the hand waving 
habit can be overdone. I often wish we 
could cut it out, as so many modern 
schools are doing. The child who ac- 
cepts criticism gracefully is rare indeed. 
These things have to be learned. 

Greeting visitors pleasantly is a good 
classroom habit that will prove useful in 
other situations. I am often astonished 
to find the children do not know what to 
say. There are so many kinds of visi- 
tors! So many ways of greeting them! 
After we had had the principal of a fa- 
mous school for the deaf as a visitor, re- 
cently, our next visitor was a single lady 
from a nearby university, writing a thesis, 
and I was none too happy when my 
pupils clamored, “How many deaf chil- 
dren have you?” as soon as they had a 
chance to talk to her. 


persons are 


own 
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But they can all learn to get a chair for 
the visitor, take care of her coat and 
umbrella, and see that she is first to get 
one of the readers. 


Games 

To learn to be a good sport is cer. 
tainly one of the most valuable things any 
person, deaf or hearing, can learn, and 
something i have found my children slow 
in learning. 

Deaf children constantly try io explain 
why they lost, if they do lose. They 
pitch into the unlucky child who was re. 
sponsible for defeat. They need a great 
many reminders that a game is for iun, 
and that recriminations always spoil the 
fun. It is even harder for the child to be 
a good sport when he wins. He is prone 
to gloat. But if we teach him something 
to say, “You gave me a good fight,” for 
instance, “You are a fine player. I was 
afraid I would not win,” and show him 
newspaper pictures of those famous in 
the world of sport, as they shake hands 
and chat amiably with their opponents, 
it helps. 

Young people also need to learn that 
when they attend a football game they 
should not annoy those around them by 
their too boisterous loyalty to the home 
team. 

We could keep on for another ten 
pages, checking those points of etiquette 
on which older children stumble, and so 
could you. We haven’t touched table 
manners. No room. Yet how important 
they are! How often deaf children’s 
table behavior is unattractive. 

“Movies” and shadow pictures in as 
sembly programs can teach a great deal 
of etiquette. Children will laugh at the 
pantomime, but not fail to get the les 
sons. Whether they apply them or not, 
however, is another question, and one that 
we teachers can never feel complacent 
about. 

Since we haven’t time enough to teach 
everything in Emily Post’s book, empha- 
sizing constantly that good manners are 
really unselfishness will perhaps help the 
children most. Praising that young per 
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son who shows unexpected courtesy and 
consideration, the boy who without being 
told waits outside while the prayer is 
being said, the girl who quietly picks up 
bits of paper from the floor, the child 
who rises of his own accord at the end 
of a birthday party and tells his young 
host he has had a good time—all this 
helps to impress particular bits of thought- 
fulness for others. 

I had a class of big over-age deaf 
children, one term, and grew very fond 
of them, though teaching them was a 
slow and patient process, When the day 
came for them to be promoted, and the 
principal arrived to escort them with 
pomp and ceremony to their new teacher, 
Joe, the biggest and slowest boy in the 
class. stepped out of line, grabbed my 
hand. and mumbled, “Good bye. Like!” 

Tears rushed to my eyes. He was be- 
ing as polite as he knew. That was all 
he knew how to say in farewell and thanks 
to his old teacher, as he went on to a new 
one. It wasn’t his fault if his words were 
inadequate. It was mine. Why hadn't 
I taught him a little more! 


Game for Children Learning 


Arithmetic Combinations 


Two children can play, or two teams. 
The game requires two sets of cards, with 
single numbers on them. Each child 
takes one set. They sit at a table, and 
place their cards down, one at a time. 

Bill puts down a card. Tom imme- 
diately puts his down, and Bill must give 
the sum, (or difference, or if it is mul- 
liplication that needs the practice. the 
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cards can be used for that). If Tom gets 
the sum right, he gets both cards. If he 
misses, Bill gets them. It is Bill’s turn 
next. 

In order that the sum may not be great- 
er than any the children have yet learned, 
keep each set of cards in regular order, 
with numbers on the back of the cards, 
and see that each set is in order before 
the game. If the children have not yet 
learned the sum of 8 and 8, for instance, 
number your cards on the back so that 
this sum will not occur when the game is 
played. 


The Are-You-Good Test 


For New Teachers, Experienced, and 
Veterans 


(See if you can identify all these things to 
eat by the small deaf children’s descriptions. 
Then turn to the answers at the end of this 
list. Note how many answers you had right 
and rate yourself accordingly.) 

Maybe you never have to rack your brains 
to find out what the children mean. Then skip 
the test and rate yourself a genius. 

1. Very awful, sour almost orange yel- 

low 
2. White very sweet shake 
3. Small red off white very hot 
4. Hole cakes 
5. Yellow pull for rabbits 
6. Brown round take off hot 
7. Small roll ham 
3. Sour green 
9. Off yellow, save, sweet almost same 
potato 

10. Long white mother break cook with 
cheese 

11. Green round—ow! 


(Solution en page 188) 
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New Members of the Association Board 


HE American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf has two new Board members. 

Miss Jennie M. Henderson, Principal of 
the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, 
Boston, was elected last summer. Mr. 





JENNIE M. HENDERSON 


Clarence D. O’Connor, Superintendent of 
the Lexington School for the Deaf, New 
York, was chosen by the directors at their 
mid-winter meeting to fill the unexpired 
term of Dr. E. McK. Goodwin. 

Miss Henderson was born and educated 
in the city of Boston, taking her college 
degree at Boston University and specializ- 
ing in the study of music. She was trained 
as a teacher of the deaf under Miss Sarah 
Fuller. The fact that she is a concert 
singer of unusual ability has been im- 
mensely helpful to her in her long ex- 
perience as special teacher of speech in 
the Horace Mann School, in which posi- 
tion she succeeded Mrs. Sarah Jordan 
Monro. She has had valuable experience 
in the correction of speech disorders in 
hearing children, in the training of teach- 
ers, and in lip reading work with adults. 

Mr. O’Connor is also a singer, and was 
led to undertake the education of the deaf 
because of his interest in speech and 
voice. He was born and brought up in 


North Dakota, graduating from the uni- 
versity of that state, serving as principal 
in two public schools for hearing children, 
and teaching voice in a college of the 
state university. He was trained at Clarke 
School as a teacher of the deaf and took 
his M.A. degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Like Miss Henderson, Mr. O’Connor 
has continued his connection with church 
choirs and musical organizations. On the 
retirement of Dr. Harris Taylor, he was 
made Superintendent of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, and he is adviser of 
the Department of the Physically Handi- 
capped, Teachers College, Columbia. 

The Association’s Advisory Council also 
has a new member, Mr. John J. Lee, As- 
sociate Professor of Special Education, 
Wayne University, who was elected at the 
Board meeting on January 8. 

The chief interest at the recent Board 





CLARENCE D. O’CONNOR 


meeting centered about the coming Sum- 
mer Meeting and Summer School, both 
of which are to be held at Wayne Uni- 
versity in Detroit in cooperation with the 
Detroit Day School for the Deaf. 

This being the first meeting of the 
Board held since the death of Dr. Good- 
win, the following resolution was unani- 

(Continued on page 175) 
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The Parents 


His Own Room 


ONALD’S reactions to having his 
|) own room are interesting to note. 

The change in his attitude toward 
various things, and especially in his neat- 
ness, was marvelous. His room is the 
one place in the house I never need feel 
embarrassed about showing to guests, for 
his things are always put away. His desk 
is full of junk, but everything in it is 
precious to him and I never even straight- 
en it. Every once in a while he puts all 
his things on the bed and discards things 
he is tired cf, and he knows that what- 
ever he puts into the desk will not be 
thrown away. I’ve had the experience of 
having someone pick up and put away 
things the minute I laid them down, and 
I know how exasperating it is, especially 
to a child who has difficulty making his 


wants known. 


Mrs. M. C., New Jersey. 


Making a Child Understand about 
the Family 


For some reason, impossible for me to 
understand, Billy has refused to believe 
that anyone other than himself had a 
father and a mother. He always referred 
to another child’s father and mother as 
man and woman. For instance, he would 
not admit that Roy’s mother was any- 
thing but Roy’s woman. It has a funny 
aspect, but you may be sure | worked on 
this misunderstanding. I collected pic- 
tures of children and their parents. I 
spoke of a puppy as a baby dog. I at- 
tempted to show him that the family is a 
common occurrence. I called his atten- 
tion to the baby cow, baby pig, baby cat, 
etc. Then I showed him the adult ani- 
mal and said “mother cow,” “mother pig,” 
“mother cat,” etc. 

All of this was made possible during 
the summer, when we spent three weeks 
in New Hampshire on a small farm. I 
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Talk It Over 


was especially anxious for Billy to have 
the experience of farm life. His picture 
books, coloring books, etc., usually deal 
with animals in general, and very often 
with their relation to a farm. To a child 
raised in a suburb of New York City, 
this was:confusion. I think Billy derived 
a great deal of useful knowledge from 
his vacation. He saw cows milked for 
the first time in his life, he saw the hay 
cut with mowing machine, piled on the 
truck, and conveyed to the roof of the 
barn with the aid of a little town car, a 
long length of sturdy rope, and a huge 
mechanical pitchfork which the farmer 
operated. 

He saw calves from the first day of 
their lives until the time when they were 
old enough to go out in the pasture. He 
was keenly interested in the care and 
feeding of the animals, and would come 
to tell me when one of the water buckets 
was empty. At the end of the pasture 
the farmer had laid out a rather crude 
arrangement of hay troughs and water 
buckets, and I am afraid Billy’s knowl- 
edge of the cow’s fondness for hay and 
the fact that the little calves always had 
more hay than they could eat was more 
than coincidence. 


Mrs. M. N., New Jersey. 
A Deaf Girl On Her Own 


We have passed through an exceedingly 
busy time, preparing and taking Betty to 
New York City. She entered the New 
York School of Applied Design for Wom- 
en this fall, and it makes me feel rather 
joyful to tell you that she is very happy 
in her work. 

I think her going away this time has 
been almost as difficult for her Dad and 
Mother as when she went away to school 
as a tiny tot. We feel, however, that 
this second going away from her home 
has been, from a number of standpoints, 
more important to her than her first going 
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away. She had reached the place when 
it was found to be very necessary to feel 
a certain independence. She stated her 
problem in this way: “I need so much to 
grow into womanhood and independence.” 


Following Christmas 1936 she was ill 
for some time. She herself diagnosed her 
case as “soul sickness.” While the illness 
was physical to some extent, we fully 
realized that discouragement and unhappi- 
ness because of her deafness were play- 
ing their part. During March, 1937, a 
plan began to take form for her to enter 
an art school in New York. She began 
correspondence with a school and with 
places where she might find suitable liv- 
ing quarters. During the summer, she 
continued her planning, and through this 
interest made a complete recovery from 
her illness. 

You perhaps all realize how we felt. 
Fear crept into our minds; but we were 
determined not to discourage her, al- 
though we found it hard to encourage. 
She has now been away over two months, 
and we are glad to tell our friends that 
we have never received an unhappy, dis- 
couraging letter from her. She writes 
that she is thrilled to be living in one of 
the world’s greatest cities; is delighted 
with her school work; and is happy to 
be making new friends. In a recent let- 
ter she told us about a very happy Sun- 
day spent in the home of one of her teach- 
ers. The home was in Connecticut some- 
where, close to the water. After dinner 
they had a delightful drive over the hills. 
Her teacher had called for her in the 
morning, and she returned by train in the 
evening. I will have to admit that think- 
ing of her returning alone at night fills 
me with fear. 

Sometimes mothers, try as they will, 
may be handicaps to their children. These 
past months have taught me many things. 
I know that Betty’s fears of last winter 
had so permeated my being that I just 
could not have a proper perspective. You 
know that getting a proper distance from 
a picture gives you a better idea, a better 
understanding, of the picture. I believe 
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that this distance, which seems unbeliey- 
ably far away at times, is giving both of 
us a better viewpoint of this great pic- 
ture of living. 


Summer Meetings 


It was a delightful experience to have 
the privilege of attending the meeting 
held at Columbia University last summer, 
The demonstration work done with little 
children was most interesting. A teacher 
from Central Institute gave a demonstra- 
tion with a preschool child that was quite 
remarkable. It is always a valuable ex- 
perience to hear the discussions and meet 
the people whose lives have been devoted 
to this work. 

At our round table connected with the 
lowa State Teachers’ Association, held 
early in November, we were given the joy 
of hearing Dr. E. A. Gruver of Phila- 
delphia, President of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. We were so pleased to have 
him and Mrs. Gruver return to Iowa for 
our meeting. He was at one time Super- 
intendent of the Iowa School. 


—Mkrs. EF, E., Jowa. 


Utilizing Residual Hearing 


Johnita’s summer in San Francisco was 
very worth while. Her tutor got in some 
excellent work and she and Johnita be- 
came the very best of friends. Johnita 
and Bert, her sister, who has normal 
hearing, attended a class in rhythm for 
hearing children, and some time was also 
spent in experiments with a hearing aid. 
We brought two of the instruments home, 
a personal set which Johnita uses at 
school, and an executive set which we 
will use at home just as soon as our 119 
volt lighting plant is installed. So far 
we have used only music—a_ review of 
her rhythm work. But as soon as we get 
the larger, quieter set going, I intend 
starting on some commands; such as bow, 
run, fly, eat—words that have very dif- 
ferent sounds. We will also practice 
Mother Goose rhymes and familiar stories. 
\n indication of only about 65% loss in 
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the right ear, with an 85% loss in the 
left, and the remaining hearing apparent- 
ly in the speech range, makes me feel that 
every effort on our part to utilize this 
hearing is warranted. 

We are beginning again our geography 
scrapbook. China is the country at pres- 
ent. | must have rice for supper some 
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night and let Bert and Nita show off the 
chopsticks they brought home from a 
Chinese restaurant in San Francisco. 

We started a history scrapbook, too. 
It’s a story book, really; but I use pic- 
ads, magazine covers, etc.—to il- 
And I’ve told very simply 


tures— 
lustrate it. 


(Continued on page 183) 


A Summer Camp 
For Deaf and Hard of Hearing Boys 


SUMMER camp for boys with im- 
paired hearing is to be conducted 
near Deerwood, Minnesota, during 

the coming summer. V. A. Becker of the 
Kendall School for the Deaf will be in 
charge. 

The camp, which is known as “Lang- 
Croft Camp for Boys,” is located on 
Clearwater Lake, Deerwood, Minnesota, 
about one-hundred and twenty-five miles 
north of Minneapolis. It has over a hun- 
dred acres of dense woods providing an 
excellent opportunity for nature study. 
The buildings consist of the main lodge, 
a crafts building, ice house, guest cabin 
and three sleeping cabins. 

The program includes such activities as 
swimming, canoeing, sailing, tennis, ar- 








CANOEING IS A FAVORITE SPORT AT THE LANGCROFT CAMP FOR BOYS, WHICH 





chery, handcrafts, croquet, nature study, 
campfire programs and horse-back riding. 
Individual instruction in lip-reading and 
speech correction will also be offered. 

The staff consists of experienced teach- 
ers who are now teaching in schools for 
the deaf, a registered nurse, three former 
Scoutmasters of schools for the deaf, a 
visiting otologist (formerly president of 
the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing) and a camp physician. The 
camp will accommodate thirty-five boys, 
with ages ranging from eight to sixteen 
years. 

A catalog describing the camp and its 
terms may be obtained by writing V. A. 


Becker. Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 
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Camp Fanwood in the Berkshires 


School for the Deaf undertook to de- 

termine just how much the deaf camp- 
er could get out of a summer with his 
hearing brother. More than 20 deaf boys 
spent all or part of their vacation period 
at Camp Clark, a long established camp 
for underprivileged children. The bene- 
fits they derived from the constant com- 
panionship of hearing boys more than 
repaid for the financial outlay. The New 
York School authorities determined to 
establish a camp that would be a vital 
force in the physical and mental develop- 
ment of deaf boys. 

Camp Fanwood became a_ reality 
through the kindness of the Clark Foun- 
dation. Property located in the town of 
Ancram, Columbia County, New York, 
was donated to the school. The site is 
most attractive, being located in the Berk- 
shires, on a high hill facing the Taconic 
Range of mountains. 

The bungalow sleeping quarters which 
house the children have porches and indi- 
vidual lockers. A large shower house 
supplies hot and cold water for showers. 
Alfred Hall is equipped with a regulation 
basketball court, a stage with the necessary 
electrical equipment, and a library. 

Camp opened in the summer of 1937, 


[’ the summer of 1936, the New York 











with thirty deaf and fifteen hearing boys. 
From the moment the children arrived, 
the deaf and the hearing mixed in all 
activities, shared the same sleeping quar- 
ters and ate at the same tables. Here, for 
the first time, were hearing children in 
a camp for the deaf, not deaf children in 
a camp for the hearing. 

The activities were carefully selected 
and directed as to need and outcome. 
The most popular activity, strangely 
enough, seemed to be cleaning up. The 
deaf boys, accustomed to being respon- 
sible in such matters, took a deep pride 
in their bungalows, and the hearing camp- 
ers soon fell into line. 

The swimming call was always greeted 
with cheers and the boys keen interest 
in this sport resulted in 100% achieve- 
ment. Every boy learned to swim. The 
water front, under the direction of an 
American Red Cross examiner, also pro- 
vided instruction in diving, rowing, canoe- 
ing and life saving. Five deaf buys and 
two hearing boys passed their Junior Life 
Saving tests. One deaf boy received his 
Senior Red Cross emblem. 

Nature study, nature walks and wood- 
craft provided many pleasant hours for 
all. In the nature course, the campers 
learned to identify trees, flowers and ani- 
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HEARING BOYS IN THE BERKSHIRE HILLs 
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“WATER BABIES.” THE INCLOSED POOL FOR YOUNGER BOYS AT 
CAMP FANWOOD 


mals of the locality. An aquarium and a 
museum were kept going by frequent con- 
tributions from the campers. 

In the arts and crafts department, sev- 
eral projects were completed, and every 
camper took home something he had 
made. A good deal of leather work was 
done by the older boys, and the younger 
ones did bead work. Ink printing, spatter 
printing and blue prints added variety. 
Various skills were acquired that would 
be useful as leisure time activities later. 

In the land sports, the boys improved 
to such an extent that by the end of the 
season all had passed from the “dud 
class” to a degree of proficiency that made 
them enjoy competitions. Instruction was 
given in baseball, softball, volley ball, 
handball, track, boxing, basketball, tum- 
bling, badminton and archery. These 
activities were given in rotation to the 
various groups so that all were enabled 
to come under the guidance of experi- 
enced counsellors. 

Saturday night was Show Night. Under 
the supervision of a dramatics counsellor, 
all types of acts and plays were put on. 
The hearing campers helped with panto- 
mimes, and several deaf children were 
cast for oral parts in the spoken plays. 
Songs were sung with a great deal of en- 
thusiasm if not of harmony. One of the 
high lights of the season was the mas- 
querade. Many of the costumes were 


made by the campers, and were very 
original. 

Thursday nights were set aside for Tri- 
bal Fires. Here, in the outdoor setting, 
regular pow wows were indulged in, with 
appropriate ceremonies. Inter-Tribe con- 
tests were held in pyramid building, story 
telling, songs and cheers. 

Saturday morning ushered in the week- 
ly Chapel. During the Chapel session, 
the best boys of the week were chosen for 
Sachem, the honor society. 

A Campers’ Government was estab- 
lished, and the boys attended to their lit- 
tle difficulties in grand style. 

Monday mornings saw all the boys 
leaving the camp for hikes. The older 
groups took two-day hikes. 

Wednesday nights movies were shown 
in Alfred Hall, and the discussions set for 
the following day centered around the 
film shown. Library and story hours 
were held regularly, and a good deal of 
attention was paid to letter writing. 

The medical care of the boys was in 
the hands of a competent physician. A 
camp mother provided the little attentions 
that are necessary in the every day life 
of every youngster. A graduate dietitian 
headed the dietary staff. 

Altogether, Camp Fanwood made great 
strides in the first year of its new adven- 
ture, “Hearing Boys at a Camp for the 
Deaf.” 
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Old Granny 


By Eva Raw Bairp 


LD Granny was my _ great-grand- 
() mother. I remember her in her 

eighties when I was under ten. I 
am recalling her now, because I have been 
visiting Granny’s clan. We are scattered 
from coast to coast, the third and fourth 
generations of a family sprung from a lit- 
tle Englishwoman who, with her young 
husband and family, came to the Western 
Reserve of Ohio from England more than 
a hundred years ago. 

Granny was deaf—or do I mean deaf- 
ened? Certainly she was very hard-of- 
hearing. Her immediate family called 
her deef, and they sounded the long é 
plenty long. It sounds worse that way 
than with the correct short ¢ to which we 
have become accustomed. But there was 
no animus ir their pronunciation. Gran- 
ny’s deafness was accepted by her family 
and by herself with the philosophy of 
fatalism. If she was deaf, she was deaf, 
and that was all there was to it. On the 
one side her family yelled into her ears 
such conversation as they thought neces- 
sary and had the breath to speak, and 
on the ‘other side Granny heard what she 
could (if anything), made her own inter- 
pretations of the most that was said, and 
where action depended upon the informa- 
tion she was receiving, did as she pleased. 
She would have done that anyway. Gran- 
ny was like that. 

It was the delight of my childhood to 
see adult members of her family try to 
converse with her; their methods were so 
various, although alike in that everyone 
screamed. Fortunately, theirs was a farm 
home with no one to be disturbed by the 
noise but the cows and the pigs, who 
were used to it. Having seen the fire- 


horses in town answer a quick summons, 
I wondered sometimes what would have 
happened had some of them magically 
found a stall among the farm horses. I 
think they would have run when the 
grand-daughters sought to make Granny 
hear by means of their much speaking. 
With radio undreamed of, that house was 
abundantly equipped with loud speakers 
in those young women, They spoke not 
only loud and long, but several of them 
spoke at a time when the urge to make 
Granny understand something was upon 
them. Granny paid little heed. Granny 
was not dumb. 

Granny’s son-—who was not my grand- 
father but my great-uncle Jim—-and his 
wife Aunt Harriet, had quite different 
conversational methods for the deafened 
old lady. As I think of it now, Uncle 
Jim’s deep voice was a decided advantage, 
for Granny’s deafness was of the type 
that left the low notes more audible. 
But Uncle Jim’s manner of approach was 
in striking contrast to the excitable man- 
ner of his loud-and-much-and-mixed-speak- 
ing daughters. He never addressed his 
mother until he had her attention. He 
never raised his voice for his introduc- 
tory word “mother,” but he placed him- 
self vis-a-vis and waited expectantly for 
her attention, which he invariably got. 
Then he stated briefly the subject of his 
talk, often “cheese,” the making of which 
was the chief industry of the family. Each 
day in the cheese-house, Aun. Harriet 
made a large cheese. These cheeses re- 
posed in a large pantry to ripen and were 
taken to town for sale on market day. It 
was not necessary for Old Granny to know 
all about the cheese business of the fam. 
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ily, but how she did enjoy it when Uncle 
Jim, a busy man, took time out to give 
her the local news of the day. She did 
not by any means hear every word of his 
deep, slow speaking, but she got more 
than the general drift of what he was 
saying. There was a calm content about 
Granny after she had talked with Uncle 
Jim. He was a very religious person, 
and at times his talk would veer to re- 
ligion, when I loved to hear his out- 
pourings of praise to the Most High. But 
I think Granny enjoyed the cheese dis- 
courses quite as much. Of religion she 
had her own, but whether the cheese in- 
dustry or religious experience, she revelled 
in human sharing. Was it perhaps the 
acme of Uncle Jim’s religion that he 
shared whatever life broughi him with 
his hard-of-hearing old mother? I have 
seen him share a joke with her, usually 
something that could be seen, as the an- 
tics of farm animals or children. His 
quick “Mother” and a touch on her 
shoulder would bring her to instant at- 
tention. 

Aunt Harriet’s approach was well-nigh 
soundless. Her very gentle voice could 
by no available means have been raised 
to any pitch that Granny could have 
heard. But Aunt Harriet had a wonder- 
ful mouth and perfect enunciation. Gran- 
ny looked at Aunt Harriet when she 
spoke, and for the most part she under- 
stood what was said. To be sure, Aunt 
Harriet was no talker with anyone. Her 
words were few and to the point. But 
when for any reason it was necessary that 
Old Granny be made to understand some 
specific thing, Aunt Harriet was the last 
recourse for telling her. The blissful 
peace of that unconscious lip reading 
must have been balm to Granny’s soul. 

But these side-glances do not bring 
back Old Granny. She was a _ person. 
Being hard-of-hearing was incidental to 
her existence. She was a pioneer mother. 
How we children loved to hear and see 
her tell of her trip across the Atlantic 
Ocean. It must have been some more 
plebian boat than the Mayflower which 
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brought my ancestors to America very 
early in the nineteenth century. Granny 
described some of her fellow travellers 
as dirty—and yes, they had lice! At 
this point in her narrative Granny would 
pull her numerous skirts close around her 
legs and mince across the kitchen fioor 
to show us, as she said, how she “asso- 
ciated with that kind of people.” When 
I knew Granny, her pioneering days were 
over, but in her small person she had the 
bearing of a queen. Brave tales come 
down from that sturdy group who settled 
in Northern Ohio. Did my little Granny 
have perchance a more gallant spirit be- 
cause she had learned to meet life with 
four and a quarter senses? 

Granny smoked a corn-cob pipe. In 
the well-earned rest of her later years, 
Granny’s jar of ashes with its pipe rest- 
ing on it was always conveniently near. 
To one of her descendants today who de- 
plored the modern fashion of women’s 
smoking I said that our great-grandmother 
smoked a pipe, and I got this come-back. 
“Well, she didn’t do it to be smart.” I 
had to concede that he was right. She 
didn’t smoke her corn-cob pipe or do 
anything else for appearance’s sake. She 
was what she was in all sincerity and 
forthrightness. I do not find it in my- 
self to begrudge her any comfort her 
pipe may have given her. 

I am not sure but that Granny’s pipe 
was a symbol. A mischievous visiting 
boy who sought to jar it from her mouth, 
as she dozed over it in her chair on a 
summer afternoon, awakened her to quick 
wrath, The boy ran out of the house 
with Granny after him, until Uncle Jim, 
coming up the path from the other direc- 
tion, grasped the situation and the boy, 
holding the latter firmly while Granny 
chastized him with her pipe. The family 
rocked with laughter at the lad’s dis- 
comfiture, but through the haze of forty 
years of memory I see that wizened little 
old lady suddenly grown young to defend 
the rights of her personality. 

But I need not call her back by the 


(Continued on page 188) 
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Eyes Across The Sea 


IV. Awheel and Afoot in Southern England 


By FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN 


of aesthetics around a trifle, one 

might say that theoretically a one- 
week trip is just as delightful as a two- 
week trip (qualitatively but not quanti- 
tatively). The one-week trip my parents 
and I had last July, following the fort- 
night trip from London to Scotland a 
month earlier, would have been just as 
delightful except for a few minor flaws. 
Perhaps I should not even mention them; 
but as their memory causes me no pain, I 
see no reason for suppressing them. 

The second trip took us south from 
London—through Surrey, Dorset, Devon, 
Cornwall, Somerset, as romantic an itin- 
erary as one could wish. My first jolt 
was the courier—a bald-headed fat man 
who turned out to be physically inert 
and mentally mediocre. Now I have 
nothing whatever against the qualities of 
baldness and weight per se; indeed, the 
heads of some of my favorite men (but 
happily not Pére as yet) are as hairless 
as light bulbs. But it is human nature 
to expect that people without hair (or 
without ears or something else important) 
occupying prominent positions, will have 
some compensating intellectual charms 
or sweet dispositions. But this rotund 
Cockney had nothing attractive that | 
was able to discover in seven days. 

He probably seemed duller than he 
was, because of the comparison with the 
courier on the earlier trip. The "bus 
had scarcely reached Epsom Downs, 
about an hour out of London, when he 
arose in his seat for the first time, and 
told us he was not a lecturer, but would 
try to point out places of interest. These 
proved to be so few and far between 
that I concluded he was fed up from 
having made the trip one hundred and 
fifty times (so he told us). 


‘y twist Benedetto Croce’s philosophy 


Where Pepys Acquired Dyspepsia 

The only item of interest he commu- 
nicated to us was during the first stop, 
when we had luncheon at an ancient 
hostelry in Guildford, Surrey—he in- 
formed us that Pepys had eaten there. 
My parents and I were struggling with 
the usual heavy English luncheon—thick 
soup, boiled potatoes, beefsteak and kid- 
ney pie, the ubiquitous and _ tasteless 
vegetable marrow, and for dessert, one 
of those milk puddings that hasn’t quite 
decided whether to be sweet or not; and 
I got to thinking foolish thoughts about 
Pepys: that perhaps it was in this very 
dining room he had eaten just such a 
meal, and had given rise to the word 
dyspepsia. 

The second minor flaw was that we had 
started out “under a cloud,” which hung 
over the counties until we reached Win- 
chester, when it miraculously cleared 
long enough to permit us to visit the 
Great Hall of William the Conqueror, 
in which hangs what is fabled to be 
King Arthur’s Round Table. Having 
been addicted to Arthur since I was 
big enough to hold a picture book, I 
was perfectly willing to “believe” in the 
Table. It was certainly large enough 
to seat 24 knights; and it has actually 
been hanging in the Great Hall (all that 
is left of the palace) since early in the 
fourteenth century. 

A fog as thick as a blanc mange veiled 
everything beyond the road, on the sec- 
ond morning when we were motoring 
doggedly through Thomas Hardy’s coun- 
try. These *bus tours do not delay for a 
little thing like a fog. So although we 
were passing through the “Kingsbere” of 
Tess of the d’Urbervilles, through “Cas- 
terbridge” and “Port Bredy,” we saw 
nothing of them. Again occupying the 








front two seats (places in the “bus ap- 
parently being assigned in the order of 
applications received) Pére and I had 
no visual alternative for the fog, except 
a rear view of the courier’s head, which 
Pére found sufficiently amusing to sketch 
rapidly on a scrap 
of paper. It is re- 
produced herewith, 
as an unusual view 
of Thomas Hardy’s 
country. 

In justice to this 
trip, it should be 
said that nearly ev- 
ery name on_ the 
map was surround- 
ed with an aura of 
history or literature 
or both. We spent 
the third night at 
Penzance, very close 
to Land’s End. I 
looked sharply for 
the Pirates, but the 
nearest approach | 
could find was a 
picturesque old fish- 
erman leaning on the sea wall opposite St. 
Michael’s Mount. However, we did see 
on the steep coast, a long flight of rough 
steps cut into the natural rock, which 
pirates and smugglers were said to have 
used in hiding their loot. 


We Hunt Berrymans in Penzance 


In Penzance, Pére and I went relative- 
hunting. A year earlier, a friend had 
visited Penzance and had jokingly sent 
us a snapshot he took, of a tiny shop 
somewhere in the town, kept by a fruit- 
erer and florist named Berryman. When 
we saw how large Penzance was, we 
supposed there was not a chance of 
finding it, as we arrived there one evening 
around six, and were to leave the next 
morning after breakfast. But we thought 
we would take a half-hour stroll, as the 
sun was shining and the sea-side town 
was as fresh as though it had just been 
created. We hadn’t gotten two minutes 
away from our hotel, when I looked up 





Q OL Roun ‘ToR you. 
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OUR VIEW OF THE HARDY COUNTRY 
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a side street, and saw the very shop our 
friend had “snapped.” It was certainly 
a miniature, occupying just the corner 
of a building, with one window on either 
side of the door—a half-room about the 
size of a kitchenette. There were a few 
bunches of flowers, 
funeral wreaths, 
small quantities of 
fruit, and bottles of 
ginger beer. Pére 
asked the fresh- 
faced young woman 
in charge if he could 
see the proprietor. 
“He’s having his 
tea,” she replied, 
“won't be back for 
‘arf an hour. I’m 
his daughter.” 
= “Well,” said Pére, 
“lm glad to meet 
I’m from the 
United States, but 
have the same name 
as yours, same spell- 
ing. Perhaps we're 
relatives.” 

The woman smiled and shook hands, 
asked him how long since his people 
had gone to the States, and he told her 
“A little over three hundred years.” 

“Well,” she said gravely, “in that case, 
I don’t think we can be related.” 

“That’s right,” Pére answered, “You 
can’t be too careful these days. No 
telling what scoundrels may turn up, 
claiming relationship.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” she said. “You 
look respectable.” 

“I try to be,” said Pére, purchasing 
a bunch of yellow flowers, and he in- 
quired if she was still named Berryman. 
(I told him later this was a very im- 
pertinent question to ask a woman ob- 
viously over thirty; but he had asked 
it without guile.) 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “I’m one o’ the 
unplucked ones.” 

But her father did return before we 
left; Pére told him substantially the 
same reasons for “calling,” and he seemed 


Sketch by C. K. Berryman 
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pleased. Seeing the bunch of flowers 
in Pére’s hand, he added another bunch 
the same size “to present to your wife 
with my compliments.” 

Going to St. Ives the next morning, 
I] was no more successful in 
the “man with seven wives” than I had 
been in locating the Pirates of Penzance. 
But we saw the morning catch heaped 
up on the waterfront, a veritable moun- 
tain of fish, which a young fisherman 
was decapitating. He would seize a fish 
from the pile, slash off its head and 
tail with two quick strokes of a huge 
knife, and toss it into a basket, all in 
one rhythmic gesture. Thousands of sea- 
gulls were standing or flying around, 
snatching these tid-bits “on the fly” in 
some cases. It was a bloody sight, as the 
English would say, but to my amazement, 
not a smelly one. 

After a rainy night spent in Launceston, 
we set out in pouring rain the fifth 
morning for Tintagel, which [| had an- 
ticipated as the climax of the trip be- 
cause of its ruined castle, fabled to have 
belonged to King Arthur. As the rain 
and fog swirled around our *bus, I was 
sunk in gloom. I had looked forward 
for years to picking my way through the 
heap of stones once occupied by Arthur 
and Guinevere. But when we reached an 
elevated stretch of land from which one 
can see, across a chasm, the rocky head- 
land crowned by the ruins of the ancient 
castle, a cold wind blew the fog out to 
sea, and although it was still too stormy 
to climb down one precipice and up the 
other actually to reach it, I was able 
to walk to the edge and obtain an im- 
pressive view. It occurred to me then 
that the weather was exactly right for 
viewing a centuries-old castle; the ghosts 
of Celtic knights and legends of ancient 
miracles seem much more plausible when 
regarded through swirling mists. In sun- 
light, it would have been just another 
ruin. 


We Climb Down Clovelly 


A few hours later, the sun capriciously 
appeared for our “descent” into Clovelly, 


meeting: 





WE LOCATED SOME BERRYMANS IN _PEN- 
ZANCE, BUT THEY WERE NOT RELATIVES. 


IS SEEN HOLDING SOME FLOWERS 
PURCHASED FROM HIS NAMESAKE 


PERE 


a picturesque fishing-village literally hang- 
ing on the side of a precipice. Its nar- 
row main street is nothing but a steep 
series of cobblestone steps which descend 
four hundred feet from the “top” of 
the town to the sea. The street is lined 
on both sides by the quaint cottages of 
the fisherfolk, many of whom have ap- 
parently deserted the sea for the more 
profitable serving teas to 
tourists. 

At any rate, I never saw the town at 
all, although I walked the length of it. 
Some evil spirit possessed Pére and me. 
Once we started down, we looked neither 
to right nor left, but kept going. Our 
eyes were on the cobblestones, because 
they hurt our pampered feet, and we 
kept looking for flattish ones to step on. 
Most of our "bus party stopped at the 
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THE NEAREST APPROACH TO A PIRATE I 
ESQUE OLD FISHERMAN LEANING ON THE SEA WALL OPPOSITE ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT 


half-way point, admired the village from 
the sea-wall, and climbed back up, pre- 
sumably panting. But we and Anne S., 
a Philadelphia girl, were obsessed with 
an inexplicable desire to reach the water 
front. Once there, we turned and looked 
up at an ascent that appeared as steep 
as the Washington monument. Close 
at hand was a row of seven donkeys, 
which could be hired to haul tourists 
back up the hill. Three of these un- 
fortunate beasts (named Peter, Paul and 
Sam) were selected for us, and we thought 
that we would enjoy the return trip, that 
the donkeys would do the panting in- 
stead of us, and we could gaze raptu- 
rously on the flower-decked cottages. But 
how mistaken we were! 

We had a dreadful time getting on 
their backs; once up, we looked _ thor- 
oughly absurd and felt abysmally un- 
comfortable. And instead of climbing the 
steps, our mounts took a woody road out 
of the town, longer, more circuitous and 
less steep. None of us were lightweights; 
and the donkeys puffed and wheezed and 
blew all the way up. They also trotted 
in a zig-zag line; mine lagged behind 
most of the time, and when the driver 
would give it a whack, it would forge 
ahead suddenly and bump its nose against 
the rear elevations of one of the others. 


COULD FIND IN PENZANCE WAS A PICTUR- 


Anne’s donkey kept going off the path 
into the bushes. Only Pére’s beast be- 
haved itself in a seemly manner. 

I hope that some day I will see 
Clovelly, which is reputed to be a charm- 
ing place. 

Bath (which the natives pronounce 
“Barth”) was the scene of our last night, 
and one of the most fascinating cities 
in England. I liked its Georgian archi- 
tecture, many of the houses built on 
crescent-shaped streets; and half of them 
hallowed because they were once occupied 
by some of the greatest names in English 
history, literature and art. I was awed 
by the Roman baths, the excavated por- 
tion of which is quite extensive; but a 
mere fragment, they say, compared to the 
vast area which will probably never be 
dug up, because it would involve the 
destruction of so much of the modern 
city. 


Oxford, Canterbury, Hampton Court 


That was our last long “bus trip. 
Mother said she was too tired to absorb 
any more cathedrals, art museums, cas- 
tles, scenery, parks, historic shrines. 
Pére and I were curious to see whether 
we could do more thorough exploring by 
ourselves. After various days “on our 

(Continued on page 180) 
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“They Don’t Crinkle Their Ears” 


By Harowp Epstein 


VER notice the impressive pictures 
3 the store optometrists use in their 

window displays—the Before and 
After sort? Before: An unhappy little 
fellow, minus glasses, squinting, oh, so 
painfully, at his school work; After: a 
broadly grinning youngster, neatly begog- 
gled, who can apparently lick his weight 
in subtraction and long division. 

The squint tells the story. 

Too bad hard of hearing children don’t 
crinkle their ears! We'd know then. But 
they don’t. They behave just like other 
kids. There are signs, of course. You have 
to know them and watch out for them, par- 
ticularly that strangely disconcerting habit 
they have of distorting their necks and star- 
ing up at your lips with an eager intensity 
that begs you to speak more clearly, more 
loudly. 

Most of them are alert, but it’s a funny, 
tragic sort of alertness. Like Rover, perk- 
ing up his ears and looking up moistly, 
begging to understand. 

And that’s your hard of hearing child. 
But wait. Maybe figures mean more to you 
than little children with dog-like eyes. 
Maybe lots of numbers and ciphers can 
bowl you over and make you gasp: 

“Well, if you put it that way... 

Listen. 

From 1934 to 1937 the Conservation of 
Hearing of School Children Project of the 
Works Progress Administration tested by 
means of the 4A audiometer 1,064,884 
children in the New York City public 
schools. This audiometer tests from 8 to 
40 children simultaneously in the conver- 
sational or speech tones, and sets as its 
norm a loss of 6 sensation units or less. 

Following, came the 2A audiometer sur- 
vey, measuring, through individual tests 
by trained technicians, on tone levels, the 
hearing of 27,058 children, all of whom 
failed to pass the 4A audiometer test. 

The medical program came next, entail- 
ing for almost all of these 27,058 chil- 


% 


dren a home visit, a discussion with the 
parent, and finally a thorough examination 
by a project otologist—a physician trained 
in diseases of the ear. 

The results were startling. 9,128 chil- 
dren had an impairment of 15 or more 
units in the better ear, impairments that 
might become progressive if not treated 
medically. Lip reading instruction was rec- 
ommended for 10,725 children. At the 
present time there are 3,046 children in 
the New York City schools receiving in- 
struction from 93 trained teachers of lip 
reading under the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. 

Lip reading . . . Academically we define 
it as the art of understanding a speaker’s 
thought by watching the movements of his 
mouth. But it’s really more than that. 
It’s more than the study of vowel and con- 
sonant movements. It’s more than eye- 
training. Much more. It’s hope and happi- 
ness and rehabilitation for thousands of 
boys and girls whose hearing loss is too 
great for them to combat life unarmed. 

It’s grand. Everyone’s helping battle 
the invisible handicap: children, teachers, 
principals, parents—oh, yes, especially the 
collective New York City mother, who was 
once so easily outraged by the statement 
that something was wrong with her child’s 
ears. Perhaps she considered it a reflection 
on cleanliness or heredity. But she knows 
better now, and the fact that in three years 
there were 22,270 home visits made by 
workers of the Conservation of Hearing of 
School Children Project may have had 
something to do with her enlightenment. 

And it’s not a vain fight. The irresistible, 
humane force has discovered that deafness 
is not always to be classed as the immov- 
able body. Those who are combating it 
will conquer, they have to conquer. And 
their slogan as they enter the thick of the 
fight may well be: 

“Be on your guard, mothers! Ears don’t 


crinkle!” 
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She Showed the Doctor 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


RED BISHOP, president of the 
Fy stanton chapter of the American 

Society for the Hard of Hearing, 
sank comfortably in the big office chair 
before giving Betty Kinney more than a 
passing glance. When he did look at 
her he was a trifle startled at the expres- 
sion on the employment secretary’s face. 


“You won the Irish sweepstakes!” he 
cried, starting up. “No? Well, anyway 
something very pleasing must have hap- 
pened to you.” 

“Yes,” nodded Betty. “It’s Miriam Luy- 
ton-that girl is simply marvelous!” 

“You mean because she has made a hit 
with Huxley? Shucks! That’s just why 
I came over here—to tell you that he is 
very enthusiastic about her. You take all 
the wind out of my sails!” 

“And when I think what a time we had 
persuading Dr. Huxley to take her,” 
sighed Betty, contentedly. The success of 
her girls—and boys—made her absurdly 
happy. 

Miriam, a graduate nurse, had found 
her hearing too much impaired to permit 
her to listen without severe nervous strain 
to the low voices of the patients at the 
hospital. She had come to the league 
with her problem, and Betty and Fred 
had finally persuaded Dr. Paul Huxley 
to give her a trial. He had just dismissed 
the third secretary in a row because, he 
insisted, none of them would take the 
trouble to think. And the idea of taking 
on a girl who was hard of hearing, im- 
pressed him as being an extremely doubt- 
ful experiment. It wasn’t, because Miriam’s 
training fitted her admirably to be a dos- 
tor’s assistant, and Dr. Huxley really 
needed a laboratory assistant rather than 
a secretary. He did not have much cor- 
respondence, and his papers for the va- 
rious medical journals were copied from 
his longhand manuscript. Miriam was a 
good typist. 


Betty was just back from a visit to 
Miriam at Dr. Huxley’s office. She always 
wanted to know the reason for the success 
of her people, and Dr. Huxley had made 
such an enthusiastic report on Miriam’s 
first month that Betty had become more 
than usually curious to see just what was 
being done. So Miriam told her to come 
over to the office at noon. 

“I think it’s because I don’t wait for 
him to tell me what to do,” said Miriam, 
explaining her ability to please the doctor. 
“He wouldn’t know how to tell me, any- 
way. His own work has always been 
planned for him—about three times as 
much as he can do.” 

“T don’t know very much about his 
work,” admitted Betty. 

“Well, he’s at the medical school Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday from 9 to 
11:30,” explained Miriam. “Every day 
except Sunday and sometimes then, he’s 
at the hospital from 12 to 3. He has 
luncheon there—when he has any. His 
office hours here are from 9:30 to 11:30 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday; and 
from 4 to 5:30 on other days.” 


“Goodness!” exclaimed Betty, impressed. 

“You see I’m left alone a good bit of 
the time,” went on Miriam, “as I come to 
work at 10 and remain until 5. That was 
the trouble with the other girls—time 
hung heavily on their hands and _ they 
were always after Dr. Huxley to tell them 
what to do. Evidently thai irritated him 
terribly. It was amusing to see how de- 
lighted he looked when he’d come to the 
office and always find: me busy at some- 
thing. He kept mentioning it over and 
over again—that’s how I came to under- 
stand what was wrong with the other 
girls.” 

“T see,” said Betty. 

“When you come right down to it,” 
insisted Miriam, “the only reason you have 
the job is because the boss can’t attend 
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to all the details himself—if he could he 
wouldn’t bother to have you around—or 
pay your salary. The job, then, is to 
keep things in order so that he will think 
he absolutely has to have you. To ask 
your employer to tell you what you should 
do is to imply that you haven’t enough 
work to keep you busy—or to earn your 
salary. I need my pay—and believe me, 
if there wasn’t any work here, I’d make 
some!” 

“Tl bet you would,” agreed Betty, en- 
thusiastically. “But I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved that Dr. Huxley could have so 
much correspondence.” She walked over 
to the file cases and counted. “My good- 
ness—28 file drawers!” 


“Oh, those are not full of correspond- 
ence,” said Miriam. “The first four draw- 
ers contain all the correspondence. The 
others are full of separates—you know, 
reprints of articles in magazines—by Dr. 
Huxley himself and by other writers, on 
subjects in which he is interested. I’ve 
just mentioned how those girls used to 
complain that they hadn’t enough to keep 
them busy—well, imagine my surprise 
the very first morning I was her: to open 
those drawers and find that those reprints 
aren't filed at all—they are just stored in 
there, some of them in the original envel- 
opes in which they were mailed! Right 
in those cases is enough work to keep me 
busy during odd moments for six months 
or more.” 


“How do you mean?” 


“[’m arranging them alphabetically— 
by authors,” explained Miriam. “I’m put- 
ting all the papers by the same author 
together—all of Dr. Huxley’s papers in 
one place, for example. I’m going to 
make a subject index on 5x3 cards so that 
if he wants all the papers on any partic- 
ular subject it will be easy to locate 
them.” 

“Is that your subject file—that little 
box on your desk?” 

“No, that’s the office ‘tickler’,” said 
Miriam. She turned back the lid of the 
little box and displayed the 3x5 cards 
and guides. “It’s something like the one 
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you have. There are 12 guide cards for 
the months of the year—and 31 numbered 
cards, in front, for the days of the month. 
If Dr. Huxley wants to be reminded of 
something on December 11, say, I just 
make a note on a card and put it behind 
the December guide. December 1, I’ll take 
out all the cards back of that guide and 
distribute them among the numbered 
guides—putting that note behind No. 11. 
So on December 11 it will come to my 
attention—” 


“It will be useful in keeping track of 
birthdays and anniversaries.” 

“Yes,” nodded Miriam. “Dr. Huxley 
has a note about his sister’s birthday and 
wedding anniversary in his engagement 
book—but you know there isn’t enough 
space in an engagement book to note down 
all the things you want to remember. In 
fact, I’ve almost made up my mind to use 
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a letter-size file for the ‘tickler’. 


“Just how?” Betty wanted to know. 

“Why, I'll keep it in the big drawer 
of my desk and use ordinary ietter-size 
file folders instead of the 3x5 guides. 
I'll have a folder for each month and in 
front of the file 31 folders for the days. 
See—I’d put in the December folder any- 
thing to come to my attention in Decem- 
ber. On December 1 the papers in that 
folder would be taken out and distributed 
among the daily folders so that when | 
come down to the office each morning all 
I need do is take out the folder for the 
day; and I’ll know that in it are all the 
things to be attended to that day— or 
references to them in case it is better to 
keep the papers themselves in the regular 
file cases.” 


“T can see that you are not going to 
have any idle moments.” 

“It’s ridiculous to have them,” declared 
Miriam, positively. “Those giris hadn't 
even bothered to make a telephone list- 
you know, a typed list of the telephone 
numbers of people Dr. Huxley has to call 
often. You can’t imagine how pleased 
he was when I[ typed a list, pasted it on 
a circular piece of light cardboard and 
fitted it into the telephone receiver. When 
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he gets his new receiver—with no place 
for the card—-I have a typed list ready to 
slip under the glass top of his desk. I’ve 
already made him a list of the names and 
addresses of the persons most often writ- 
ten to, and put that under the glass top 
of the desk—and I have one on my desk, 
too, to save time in addressing envelopes.” 
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“Do you have much trouble with his 
handwriting?” asked Betty. “He told us 
that would be the hardest part of your 
work.” 

“It really is,’ admitted Miriam. “His 
handwriting is terrible—because lots of 
times he just starts a word and ends it 


(Continued on page 179) 


A School of Lip Reading at Rockport 


HE New England School of Lip 

Reading, which has for some years 

conducted a summer session at Bur- 
lington-on-Lake-Champlain, Vermont, will 
be located at Rockport, Mass., during the 
summer of 1938. 

Rockport is on the tip end of Massa- 
chusetts’ renowned North Shore, just a 
few miles from the fishing port of Glou- 
cester, famed in song and story. Rockport, 
like Gloucester, has for years drawn 


groups of artists, attracted by the pic- 
turesque scenic values of the old town; 
and during the summer society people 
seek their summer homes nearby; but 
the place has kept its individuality, and 
its inhabitants go their own way, indiffer- 
ent to artistic and society circles alike. 





The town has a yacht club, three public 
beaches, and many eating places. There 
are houses of all descriptions to be hired 
for the summer, from the shacks on Bear 
Skin Neck along the water front to more 
pretentious cottages and even large houses, 
Opportunities for amateur sailing abound, 
and even for those who do not care for 
boating or bathing, the picturesque shore 
offers many attractions. 

The summer school is to be held two 
miles out of Rockport at Land’s End, the 
most eastern point in that section of the 
Atlantic seaboard. The ocean is on three 
sides of Land’s End, it is always cool 
there, and there is a fine wide outlook of 
sea and islands. The three islands known 
as the Turks’ Heads—because Captain 
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THE TOWN OF ROCKPORT, MASS., AND THE INNER HARBOR 
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Kidd buried the head of a Turk on each 
of them and his treasure on one of them--- 
are clearly visible, and to this day Spanish 
doubloons are sometimes picked up on 
the shores of the islands after a storm. 
However, lip readers who are planning a 
treasure hunt will be disappointed, be- 
cause the United States government now 
owns the island and no longer permits 
digging for gold as it once did. 


On Land’s End are two long beaches, 
within easy walking distance of the school. 
There are woods, with paths for hiking 
and riding. Two hotels with comfortable, 
inexpensive accommodations are nearby. 
The paths over the rocks along the shore 
afford a beautiful outlook, and there are 
wide stretches of sand on which one may 
lie and industriously do nothing. 


Gloucester and Magnolia are within 
short motoring distance. Here may be 
found good shops and theatres as well as 
concert halls and churches where famous 
clergymen may be heard during the sum- 
mer months. Gloucester Harbor affords 
one of the show trips of Massachusetts. 
It was in Gloucester that Rudyard Kipling 
spent many months gathering the material 


Photograph by Charles H. Cleaves 
ROCKPORT’S ROCKY HEADLANDS ARE INTERSPERSED WITH SHELTERED BEACHES 


he used in “Captains Courageous.” Boat 
trips may be made around the harbor, 
with lunch or supper at any of the nu- 
merous tea houses or sea food restaurants. 

Almost any kind of life may be led at 
Land’s End, from roughing it in shorts 
and slacks and bathing suits, to dressing 
up and seeing the world. 


The building that will be used for the 
school is a charming, rambling house 
made out of an old barn and located in 
an old fashioned garden. It is two miles 
from the town of Rockport, but hotels and 
boarding houses are within walking dis- 
tance. Possibly there may be a few 
rooms to rent in the school building itself. 

So much for the physical environment. 
The New England School, well known for 
first class work, needs no special descrip- 
tion. The regular work in lip reading 
will be offered, both individual lessons 
and practice classes. 


For anyone wishing to study lip read- 
ing while taking a summer vacation in 
an ideal vacation environment, or for any- 
body wishing to take a summer vacation 
and practice lip reading on the side, the 
Rockport school offers many possibilities. 
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Eye and Ear Training for Spastics 


By EvizABETH CHAMBLESS 


Continued from the February Vouta Review 


Mental Processes Become More Alert 


H. suffered encephalitis (sleep- 
M ing sickness) at the age of thir- 

eteen. Since then she has never 
walked alone. Her speech is the slow, 
thick articulation of an intoxicated per- 
son. Her hearing is not good, but the 
degree of her deafness is difficult to 
measure. 

Upon first investigation, one would as- 
sume that M. H. was almost totally deaf- 
ened. Her responses to often repeated sen- 
tences were slow and vague. Although she 
and her mother both insisted that her 
hearing loss was slight, this was consid- 
ered merely a pitiful evasion of a very 
obvious truth. 

Since she was a graduate of a girls’ 
school, she came to the Carlson School for 
physical training only. 

During her first course of six weeks’ 
daily lip reading lessons, voice had to be 
used for her and although she struggled 
patiently and always smilingly, she was 
never able to read from the lips more than 
the most simple elementary exercises. 

Upon her entrance in January, 1937, 
her mother said, “You will see that M. is 
much more alert. Her short course of 
lessons last year has helped her and all 
during summer she has improved. Her 
perception has quickened and her speech 
is speeded up.” 

I was surprised to find that this was so, 
and although she may never be a good 
lip reader she has improved so much that 
by the end of her course this year she 
could sometimes retell a simple story after 
hearing it once and could repeat a twenty- 
five to thirty word sentence accurately. 

Since M.’s difficulty was in the brain 
rather than in the slow moving muscles, 
all her mental processes were just as de- 
liberate, although they speeded up. Her 
physical acts never did. 


Observing any one of M.’s physical acts, 
as that of lifting a spoon to the mouth, one 
had the distinct feeling of watching a slow 
motion picture, except that the latter is 
always an example of simple grace. M.’s 
acts give the impression that, through 
sheer grit, she lifts a lifeless thing with 
infinite pain and effort. 

We were never able to decide whether 
she was very deafened, or heard fairly 
well, but had great difficulty in percep- 
tion; or whether, hearing and perceiving 
fairly well, she had trouble in the effort to 
respond. It is reasonable to suppose that 
all three difficulties were present. 


Practice With Hearing Aid Useful 


T. N. was entirely unschooled when he 
entered Carlson School at the age of nine. 
He was highly spastic, walking with a 
sidewise step while dragging one foot. 
His hands were held against his chest and 
his head swung from side to side. His 
eyes did not focus and he was very hard 
of hearing. 

His parents had assumed that he had no 
mentality worth training. He had been 
the almost constant companion of a col- 
ored maid who had taught him to dress 
himself and assist in a few household 
tasks. He could set a table perfectly. He 
could do little else. 

He was brought to Carlson School for a 
three weeks’ test, after which he returned 
to his home to remain until the next Flor- 
ida session of Carlson School. 

His first manual work was with ply- 
wood jig-saw puzzles, the pieces of which 
were large and individual in color and 
design. Even the simplest ones discour- 
aged him on the first two days. After that, 
in spite of the spastic condition of both 
his hands and eyes, he was able to as- 
semble an easy puzzle. By the end of the 
third week he could assemble any of the 
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easy ply-wood puzzles and always did it 
joyfully. 

He derived keen pleasure from the 
number blocks, none of which he recog- 
nized upon entrance. When he left he 
could place them accurately from 1 to 10 
and volunteer a few of their names. He 
could repeat all the names after me, 
whether or not he was wearing an ear- 
phone at the time. Teaching him to watch 
the lips was difficult because of the sway- 
ing of his head but he began almost imme- 
diately to attempt imitation of certain lip 
movements. 

He did some sight reading, learning to 
place a few words with correct pictures. 

He was given daily earphone practice, 
during which period he listened with very 
evident pleasure, and repeated isolated 
words and numbers. Phonetic sounds and 
their key words were repeated then and he 


learned to place anagrams alphabetically 


through “f and sounded most of these 
letters without assistance. 

The use of the earphone seemed to 
quicken T. N.’s hearing perception to such 
an extent that some words given during 
the hearing aid period were recognized 
the next day without the aid of the instru- 
ment. But it was seen quite early that he 
attempted imitation much more readily 
and seemed more alert in every way while 
wearing the earphone, for which he begged 
at every opportunity. 

He imitated any isolated word, but his 
only attempt at word combination was 
“Fine Boy.” of which we were all quite 
proud. 

This case proves conclusively that a 
hard-of-hearing spastic with a really fine 
mind, who may be so handicapped physi- 
cally that even his own parents consider 
him to be an idiot, can, with intelligent 
training, help himself to a useful life. 


A “Totally Deaf” Boy Hears 


C. K. entered school in January, appar- 
ently totally deaf and without speech. He 
could not walk alone. He had been taught, 
by word and picture method, to identify 
familiar objects. He could make lip move- 
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ments for many consonant sounds but did 
not vocalize. He drew and printed well. 
He also worked simple addition problems, 
but wrote an answer only after he had 
been assured that it was correct. He 
worked when and if he wished. When un- 
interested he withdrew from all social con- 
tact by the simple procedure of closing 
his eyes. 

He delighted in hurting smaller chil- 
dren if they were left within his reach, yet 
he loved and was gentle to animals and 
was very affectionate to all who showed 
no fear of him. 

At first all training was experimental 
and was always far slower than his in- 
tellect and his age of fourteen would have 
warranted if he had not been such a se- 
rious behavior problem. 

His written work consisted of letters to 
his mother and infrequent pages of simple 
addition which he finally was prevailed 
upon to do without supervision. Usually 
a page of arithmetic was discarded and a 
picture of a house was drawn instead. 

One of the most successful experiments 
was with an earphone. A bone-conduction 
instrument of the desk variety was used. 

For quite a while he refused to allow 
the head piece to be put in place, but en- 
joyed feeling the vibration in his hand. 
Later he held the oscillator against his 
knee bone and laughed at the sensation he 
received. 

One day he watched J. S. wear the ear- 
phone. He saw how much J. S. enjoyed 
it and decided it was worth trying. He 
asked for it and from that time the use 
of the hearing aid was always anticipated. 

Although progress would seem slow to 
one unaccustomed to the speech progress 
of a deaf child, the three months of ear- 
phone use showed most gratifying results. 
C. K. began vocalizing quite early. Al- 
though at no time did he say more than 
isolated words, it was quite evident that 
there was no spastic condition of the 
throat but only the untrained throat con- 
dition of a child who has never talked. 

Babbling became a daily habit while 
the earphone was in use. This was most 
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gratifying as positive proof that natural 
speech could be developed. In fact, his 
volume was almost deafening sometimes. 

Some of the words he spoke were names 
of familiar objects; some were definitely 
known to be new, since the named objects 
were unfamiliar to him until recently. 

The condition of C. K.’s hands did not 
prohibit wood working, sand papering 
and painting, and he could be trusted with 
the tools. Loom work was started and 
one of his first new words was “loom.” 
He did some very nice hammering of de- 
signs on metal. He wore the earphone 
for occupational and physical therapy. 
and enjoyed attempts at propositional 
speech in these departments. 

Behavior has been and still is a real 
problem. Firmness is needed constantly 
to enforce discipline. When he sees that 
a rule will really be enforced he usually 
obeys, but if he can evade anything he dis- 
likes he rebels stubbornly. It is hoped 
that, as his means of expression grows, he 
will be more cooperative. 

The psychological effects of the ear- 
phone and lip reading were most gratify- 
ing in that they made him more alert. 
Bringing sound to him was like opening 
a door which led to unlimited possibilities. 
Even his physical condition improved af- 
ter daily practice with the earphone. 

Since he did not walk unaided until 
some time after entrance, his physical im- 
provement was watched with a great deal 
of pride. When he walked alone across 
the lawn for the first time there was gen- 
eral rejoicing. 

He left for a visit home after a three 
months’ period in Carlson School. His 
parents bought an individual hearing aid 
for him and hope to build up his sound 
perception during the period before he re- 
turns to school. 


Defective Speech Corrected 


J. S. has made remarkable improve- 
ment, both mental and physical, since en- 
tering the school fifteen months ago at the 
age of thirteen. At that time he could do 
the mechanical work of sixth grade arith- 
metic but that and writing were the only 
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school work of which he was capable, 
since he could not read. Some history 
and geography had been read to him and 
he could give a good report on what he 
had heard. 

The usual thorough phonetic foundation 
was given him and he started reading. 
For one year he did no other school work 
but reading and arithmetic. The latter 
was continued solely as relief from his 
reading program. 

At the end of a year, in spite of his ex- 
treme speech defect, J. was reading intel- 
ligently in a fifth grade reader. At this 
time he started spelling in a first grade 
phonetic speller. Because of his excellent 
phonetic background of the year before, 
he was able to make very rapid progress 
in spelling, covering two years’ work in 
two months’ time. 

History and geography were also start- 
ed at the beginning of his second year in 
the school. English came a few weeks 
later. Since he reads very slowly, he had 
great difficulty in attempting to read for 
content. He frequently forgot what he 
had read before an entire paragraph was 
mastered. For this reason his first his- 
tory and geography lessons were accom- 
panied by questions to be answered in 
writing after the lesson was read. With 
this help he is gradually learning to find 
the important points in an assignment. 

His speech is attended by grimaces and 
body twitchings, and he seldom vocal- 
izes voluntarily; therefore, propositional 
speech is limited to short sentences or even 
to isolated words if possible. Because of 
this the degree of language deficiency was 
not recognized until intensive written 
work was started; when an astonishing 
language lack came to light. 

J’s complete disregard for all rules of 
English was not surprising in view of the 
brief time he had been reading, but was 
much poorer than one should expect from 
a child of even average intelligence who 
had lived thirteen years in a better than 
average home. 

About this time, partial deafness was 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Paul Revere, the Silversmith 


By Jane B. WALKER 


Continued from the February Voita Review 


As a matter of fact, just where 

did Paul Revere ride? 

eA. He rode from Charlestown 
to Lexington. 

Q. What was the occasion of his ride? 

A. He went to warn John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams, who were at Lexington, of 
the approach of the British. He wanted 
also to warn those in charge of the Colonial 
munitions at Concord. 

Q. Was this the only ride of impor- 
tance that Paul Revere made? 

A. No, he had acted as a messenger on 
several other occasions; once he rode to 
Philadelphia, another time to New York, 
and yet again to Portsmouth. He was im- 
plicitly trusted by the leaders of the Revo- 
lution and because of his work as a trusted 
messenger, he has been called “The Mer- 
cury of the Revolution.” 

Q. Was Paul Revere the only one who 
rode to warn the farmers of the approach 
of the British? 

A. No, there were four others, and a 
fifth joined the ride later. 

Q. Do you happen to know the name 
of a well-known American statesman who 
is a descendant of one of the riders? 

A. Charles G. Dawes, who served as 
Vice President with Calvin Coolidge. 

Q. How does it happen that we know 
so much more about Paul Revere than any 
of the other riders? 

A. Probably because of the popularity 
of Longfellow’s poem, and also because 
Paul Revere was the first of the riders to 
arrive at Lexington. 

Q. Did Paul Revere actually fight dur- 
ing the Revolution? 

A. Yes, indeed he did. He took a con- 
spicuous part in the Boston Tea Party. He 
was a Major in the American army at the 
close of the war. But before the Revolu- 
tion he had fought in the French and In- 


dian Wars. Paul Revere proved himself 
an ardent patriot in other ways. He made 
gun powder to supply the army at a time 
when it was greatly needed. During the 
War of 1812, when the British naval forces 
were threatening Boston, Paul Revere, 
though an old man of eighty, volunteered 
his services in constructing the defences of 
the harbor. In the truest sense of the word 
Paul Revere was a patriot. 

Q. Who was his father? 

A. His father was a Frenchman. His 
name was Apollos de Rivoire. He came to 
America in 1723 and settled in Boston. 

Q. What was his business? 

A. He was a silversmith. 

Q. Why did he change his name to 
Paul Revere? 

A. He himself said that it was because 
the people of Boston could not pronounce 
his French name. 

Q. When was our Paul Revere born? 

A. He was born in 1735 in Boston, be- 
ing the third child in a large family. 

Q. Was he well educated? 

A. For a time he attended one of the 
best schools in Boston, but he was working 
in his father’s shop when he was a mere 
boy. He was nineteen when his father died 
and he then took charge of the shop. 

Q. Did he prove to be a successful busi- 
ness man? 

A. Yes, very successful and unusually 
versatile. Before the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution he had made considerable reputation 
as a gold and silversmith. In order to take 
part in the war, he gave up his business. 
When the war was over he had to start over 
again from the beginning. Here is a list 
of his various occupations: 

1. Engraver and cartoonist. He made 
notes for the American Congress and for 
the colony of Massachusetts. His cartoons 
had a tremendous political influence. 
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2. Maker of picture frames. 

3. Maker of artificial teeth. 

4. Proprietor of a hardware store. 

5. Manufacturer of church bells. There 
are today something like 75 bells in New 
England churches that were made by the 
Revere firm. 

6. Owner of the first copper-rolling mill 
in the country. Some of his copper was 
used on the Boston State House, some was 
used on Robert Fulton’s steamboats, and 
some was used on the famous gunboat 
called “Old Ironsides.” 

7. Silversmith and goldsmith. 

Q. Do you think that we of the present 
time are greatly interested in the produc- 
tions of our forefathers? 

A. There has been a noticeable revival 
of interest in recent years. The opening 
of the American Wing at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York is one proof 
of this revival. 

Q. Generally speaking, what advantage 
is there in things made by hand? 

A. They ‘possess more individuality, 
more charm. They have an _ indefinable 
touch that machine-made things have not. 

Q. Is there any particular value in the 
study of American antiques? 

A. It is an excellent way of studying 
history. It helps to make the times and the 
people real. It touches life itself. 

Q. Have you ever thought of Paul Re- 
vere as an artist, as a skillful craftsman? 

A. Paul Revere was an expert silver- 
smith. The silver that he made compares 
very favorably with the best work of his 
time in New England. It is to be found 
today in many of our museums as well as 
in many private homes. 

Q. What are some of the characteristics 
of Paul Revere’s silver? 

A. It has beautiful proportion. It has 
delightful design. It has simplicity, never 
being over-loaded or fussy, while conform- 
ing to the classical style then in vogue. It 
has a restraint that reminds us of Greek 
art. It is well adapted to its particular 
use—that is, the teapots are not too large, 
the cream pitchers are not too small and 
they have the right shape. It is useful— 
the spouts really pour, the handles are suf- 
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ficiently large to grasp and the bases are 
solid, so that there is no danger of tipping 
over. The craftsmanship is excellent. 

Q. What kind of man was Paul Re- 
vere? 

A. He must have been very interesting. 
Along with his fiery patriotism he had im- 
mense energy and a very active mind. He 
had courage and resourcefulness. He was 
an admirable citizen, being active in Bos- 
ton’s charity and civic organizations. He 
was president of the first Board of Health 
of Boston. He was a devoted father and 
husband and a loyal friend. He had great 
artistic ability. The beautiful creations of 
his hands will always be treasured. 

Q. What kind of silver did he make? 

A. He made almost every kind of 
household utensil; teapots, coffeepots, 
bowls, porringers, sauce boats, salt cellars, 
spoons, tankards, candlesticks. He also 
made bracelets, necklaces, rings, beads, 
lockets, medals. 

Q. What is the most famous piece that 
he ever made? 

A. A large punch bowl that was made 
for a society called “The Sons of Liberty.” 
The names of the fifteen members were in- 
scribed upon it. 

Q. How long was Paul Revere engaged 
in the trade of silversmith? 

A. He began as a boy in his father’s 
shop, but his best work was done after he 
was forty-five years old. He did not die 
until he was eighty-three. So his work 
covers a period of over forty years. 

Q. Has any of the silver made by the 
first Paul Revere survived? 

A. Yes, there are a’ few pieces still 
known to us. They are of a simple, digni- 
fied design and show that the maker was a 
good craftsman. Paul Revere’s son was 
also a silversmith and a_ considerable 
amount of his work has survived, but it 
has practically no artistic merit. 

Q. Where is Paul Revere buried? 

A. In the old Granary Burial Ground 
in the heart of Boston. His grave is near 
those of John Hancock and Samuel Adams, 
whom he served so loyally. 

Q. Have we any portraits of Paul Re- 


(Continued on page 182) 
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New Home Library Publications 


Proportional Representation—The Key to 
Democracy, by George H. Hallett, Jr., with 
the co-operation of Clarence Gilbert Hoag. 
Sponsored by the National Municipal 
League and the Citizens Union of the 
City of New York. Cloth, 177 pp. Price, 
25 cents. Paper, 15 cents. 

Why Pay Taxes? By David Cushman Coyle. 
Cloth, 182 pp. Price 25 cents. Paper, 
15 cents. 

The Federalist Papers. Sesquicentennial edi- 
tion of the essays originally written in 
1787 by Alexander Hamilton, James 
Madison, and John Jay. 675 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. Paper, 50 cents. ’ 


The series of small, inexpensive ‘volumes 
issued by the National Home Library 
Foundation brings discussions of vital cur- 
rent topics to everyone who has fifteen 
cents and is able to read. All the more 
recent publications deal with matters which 
are being widely discussed, and the sum- 
ming up which the little volumes afford 
is very helpful to readers who have neither 
time nor inclination to study large works 
on economics or government or the theory 
of taxation. Issued through an organized, 
co-operative, non-profit making plan, they 
are an interesting part of today’s trend in 
adult education. 

The book on Proportional Representa- 
tion tells in clear and simple language 
just what is happening in New York City 
and other places where the system of voting 
is being changed so that there will be a 
more equitable division of political power. 
“Proportional Representation,” — which 
sounds so formidable, is really simplicity 
itself, requiring of the elector no more than 
that he shall indicate his favorite candidates 
in the order of his preference. It accords 


larger representa- 
tion to the more 
numerous groups, 
but also accords 
representation to 
minority groups. 
As justice to mi- 
norities is vital in 
a democracy, the 
plan is one offset 
to certain political 
evils. This exposi- 
tion of it is convincing and clear. 

David Cushman Coyle’s book on taxation 
is one of several which he has written for 
the Home Library Foundation on various 
policies of government. Coyle is a consult- 
ant to the National Resources Committee, 
and a forceful writer. In this book he ex- 
plains what our taxes buy for us, and in 
what measure taxation is an economical 
system of buying services we could not af- 
ford as individuals. He explains also how 
taxation may be and is used as an instru- 
ment of public policy, and gives some in- 
teresting comparisons between various as- 
pects of the system in this and in other 
countries. Using language that anybody 
can understand, he makes a lot of things 
clear that sound terribly involved when we 
read about them in finance journals and 
books on economics. 

The new edition of “The Federalist” is 
especially timely, since for 150 years these 
essays have been considered by every au- 
thority on Constitutional law the source 
book of the American Constitution. The 
edition contains the complete collection of 


(Continued on page 186) 
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“The time has come,” 
Of shoes 


The Nutritional Factor in Deafness 


Two recent pamphlets by Dr. Grant 
Selfridge, of San Francisco, deal with the 
possible nutritional origin of certain cases 
of chronic deafness. Dr. Selfridge has 
been engaged in research along this line 
for several years and has published some 
very interesting findings. One pamphlet, 
“Chronic Progressive Deafness from a 
Nutritional Standpoint,” is reprinted from 
the Annals of Otology, Rhinology and 
Laryngology, December, 1937. Dr. Sel- 
fridge takes issue with the often exvressed 
opinion of physicians that sufferers from 
otosclerosis have no constitutional in- 
feriority. He believes that valuable in- 
formation relating to the cause of their 
deafness may be found in their past diet- 
ary histories. He has been making studies 
of many cases of otosclerosis, correlating 
the blood chemistry studies with the diet- 
ary histories of the patients and _ their 
mothers. They have convinced him that 
dietary disturbances play an important 
role in otological problems. The second 
pamphlet, “Chronic Progressive Deaf- 
ness” was prepared especially for the 
Mid-Winter Clinical Course given at Los 
Angeles in January, 1938. Here he quotes 
many facts and opinions to support his 
theory that there is a correlation be- 
tween dietetic deficiency and certain con- 
ditions of the nose, throat and ear. He 
believes that there is an analogy between 
bad teeth and otosclerosis. He states as 
his opinion that “if dietary intake of the 
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the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings”- 


Lewis Carroll. 


pregnant mother (especially if there is a 
history of hereditary deafness) is care- 
fully supervised by the obstetrician, and 
if the pediatrician follows the infant 
through childhood and adolescence and 
sees that the diet is optium in all the 
factors, surely the high percentage of 
deafened people in the world should be 
materially reduced in a few generations.” 
Studies Relating to Exceptional 
Children 


In January the Journal of Exceptional 
Children published an extra issue devoted 
to discussions of research in the field of 
special education. In 1936, President 
Baker of the International Council for 
Exceptional Children suggested that a Re- 
search Committee summarize for the 1937 
meeting in Cincinnati the research under- 
taken in this field during the past few 
years. As a supplement to their work, 
the Committee analyzed the graduate 
theses dealing with exceptional children 
submitted during the six years 1929-35. 
By far the greater percentage of these 
papers dealt with problem cases, delin- 
quency, and social maladjustment. The 
crippled and the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing were studied less than any of the 
other types of children. In her report on 
the deaf, Miss Clara E. Newlee remarks 
that research studies in this field which 
have been made scientifically and _ re- 
ported in available form have been com- 
paratively few within the past five years. 
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“In short,” she says, “there is a great 
need for more such studies to bring the 
education of the deaf out of the doldrums 
of merely carrying on some very. bril- 
liant beginnings made within the last 25 
to 50 years by a score or more of edu- 
cators who created and initiated the mod- 
ern program of educating the deaf to 
become members of society at large rather 
than a segregated little-thought-of-group.” 

Miss Newlee’s condensed report falls 
under six heads: (I) General Problems; 
(II) Pre-School Problems; (III) Causes 
and Prevention of Deafness—Inheritance, 
etc.; (IV) Educational Methods and Ex- 
periments; (V) Speech; (VI) Surveys. 
Her bibliography covers the studies which 
have recently been made on these sub- 
jects. 

In his report on the hard of hearing 
child, J. C. G. Loring remarks that many 
of the studies of the deaf are applicable 
to the hard of hearing. For instance, 
studies of lip reading apply equally to 
both groups. In the special field of the 
hard of hearing he considers that studies 
in auditory acuity are most important. 
He mentions speech defects next, followed 
by school progress and personality ad- 
justment. In suggesting projects for fur- 
ther research, he remarks that “for all 
these studies, especially those on person- 
ality, a handicap is a secondary problem. 
Allen and Pearson* stress the fact that 
the major adjustment is that of the par- 
ent’s attitude to the handicap; the child’s 
own attitude toward the handicap will 
depend upon the parent’s attitude.” 


Defective Vision Among the Deaf 


The New Jersey School has _ issued 
Pamphlet No. 4 in its Technical Series 
for Teachers’ Reference. It gives the 
findings of a check-up on the vision of 
all the pupils in the school, made in 
1935 and 1936, according to the Snellen 
Chart Test for the measurement of visual 
acuity. The figures are sufficiently alarm- 


_ *Allen, F. H. and Pearson, G. H. J., ‘‘The Emo- 
tional Problems of the Physically Handicapped 
Child,” British Journal of Medical Psychology. VIII 
(1928) 212-235. 
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ing to warrant further careful study, and 
it is to be hoped that other schools for 
the deaf will make similar tests. The 
incidence of subnormal vision found 
among the deaf pupils was 38 per cent, 
as compared to 22 per cent for hearing 
children in public schools. The con- 
genitally deaf pupils showed a higher 
incidence than the adventitiously deaf. 
The younger children show the same high 
percentage as the older ones. This mat- 
ter should certainly have much more 
study than it has hitherto received. 





Research at the Clarke School 
The report of the Clarke School for 


1936-37 gives indications of the progress 
made in the various departments of re- 
search. In the Psychological Division, 
an analysis of written compositions of 
children from three schools for the deaf 
and three schools for the hearing was 
made, to determine as exactly as possible 
the different ways in which the language 
structure employed by the deaf differs 
from that of hearing children. In the 
field of lip reading, an experimental 
teaching program was carried out to test 
the theory that there is a relationship 
between general lip reading ability and 
ability to recognize single vowels in lip 
reading. It was found that the majority 
of a group of children chosen from 
among the poorest lip readers, aged 13-16, 
after being given a twenty-minute period 
of training in the recognition of vowels 
every day for fourteen weeks, showed 
decided gain in lip reading ability. In 
several cases this improvement was 
marked. 

A study of the behavior of preschool 
deaf children as compared with that of 
hearing children is nearly completed. A 
study of the social adjustments of the 
adult deaf is in progress. Data on the 
genetic and general medical aspects of 
deafness are accumulating as_investiga- 
tions concerning the inheritance of deaf- 
ness proceed. 

The hearing of each pupil in the school 
was tested at least twice during the year. 








The school has also cooperated with out- 
side agencies in making hearing tests of 
public school children. It is interesting 
to note that during the Clarke School 
Reunion last June, many of the former 
pupils displayed interest in the hearing 
tests and asked to have audiograms made. 

Two major studies in phonetics were 
made at the school, one involving the 
working out of practical methods of im- 
proving the voices of deaf children. A 
survey of the speech of 120 deaf chil- 
dren at one of the larger oral schools 
was made for the purpose of comparing 
results with those of a similar study 
conducted at Clarke the previous year. 

It is planned to make experiments this 
year to determine what a child with a cer- 
tain type of audiogram is actually able 
to hear in terms of vowels, consonants. 
isolated words and sentences. 


Dr. Kerr Love Looks Backward 

He also looks forward, in a delightful 
article which gives reminiscences of his 
work among the deaf and which was pub- 
lished in the December, 1937, Teacher 
of the Deaf. For fifty years, Dr. Love 
has been an ardent and effective worker 
in this field. When he took his medical 
degree in 1888, the subject of his disser- 
tation was “The Limits of Human Hear- 
ing,” and it was on the strength of the 
research he did for this paper that he was 
asked to examine the ears of the children 
attending the Glasgow Institution for the 
Deaf. His association with the school 
continued until the summer of 1937. When 
he first became interested in the education 
of the deaf, he found that there was 
almost no medical literature in this field. 
Mygind had just published a book on 
deaf mutism without ever having exam- 
ined a living deaf child. As Dr. Love 
puts it, “The children at Langside never 
died, so I was compelled to think of the 
living child and deal with the pathology 
of deaf mutism at second hand.” He 
found that there was no classification 
of deaf children and that nothing was 
being done to prevent deafness. Congenital 
deafness was an act of God and was not 
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interfered with, and the examination of 
the ears of school children was unknown. 
Dr. Love was the first to associate con- 
genital deafness with the Mendelian hy- 
pothesis. He was also the first in the 
British Isles to advocate energetically the 
separation of partially deaf and newly 
deafened children from the totally, con- 
genitally deaf. He was instrumental in 
founding the first school for the hard of 
hearing and the first league for the hard 
of hearing in Scotland. 

In the section of his paper devoted to 
a look forward, Dr. Love emphasizes two 
important necessities in the education of 
the deaf: the proper classification of the 
children, and the use of residual hearing. 
He also believes that otologists should 
do more than they are doing to further 
the proper prescription of hearing aids 
for the adult hard of hearing and to ob- 
tain them through public aid for patients 
who cannot afford to buy them. 





Report of the Perkins Institution 


The report for 1937 of the Perkins In- 
stitution for the Blind includes a most 
interesting address made by the Director, 
Dr. Gabriel Farrell, at the hundredth an- 
niversary of the Ohio School for the 
Blind, the first free state school for the 
blind in the United States. Dr. Farrell 
emphasized in his talk both the increase 
in care for the blind and the decrease of 
blindness in children, brought about by 
general health measures and better stand- 
ards of living. He stated that in 1930 
there were only half as many blind chil- 
dren as in 1860. He says: “if those 
who are blind from causes which are 
transmissible from one generation to an- 
other would assume responsibility for 
this cause of blindness, and would re- 
solve that it should not be passed on to 
another generation, we could cross off 
another 24 per cent.” 

Mentioning the fact that in the new 
Social Security Act the blind “have been 
able to secure a reserved front seat,” 
since they constitute the only adult handi- 
capped group for whom special provision 
has been made, he says he feels that, in- 
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stead of being a victory, this may make 
victims of the beneficiaries, and laments 
the fact that opportunities for blind per- 
sons to be independent and to use the 
training provided for them in school are 
steadily decreasing. 

In the section of the report devoted 
to the deaf-blind, there is the following 
arresting statement: “We have been so 
busy trying to keep up with Leonard 
Dowdy that we cannot at any given mo- 
ment report his most outstanding achieve- 
ment. Academically speaking, he has 
finished his second grade, but no other 
ten-year-old boy, it seems to us, could 
take a more active share in the drama of 


daily life.” 





In Honor of Graham Bell 

The Canadian, the monthly issued by 
the School for the Deaf at Belleville, On- 
tario, devotes a large section of its Janu- 
ary issue to an account of the invention 
of the telephone, especially the activities 
ot which the Bell homestead at Brantford, 
Ontario, was the scene. There are graphic 
accounts of the life of Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, and fine half-tone portraits of 
Dr. Bell and his father, as well as of 
the beautiful Bell Memorial at Brantford. 





Discussions of Hearing Tests 

The January Laryngoscope contains an 
article on “Deafness in the College Age,” 
by Dr. M. Martyn Kafka. Dr. Kafka 
believes that the medical departments of 
the various colleges and universities are 
not doing all they should do to detect 
and deal with hearing difficulties among 
the students. He mentions the routine 
tests given in the course of the regular 
physical examinations at Cornell, Yale, 
Princeton and the University of Michigan. 
In no case are the tests given in sound 
proof rooms, although at Princeton and 
at Michigan audiometers are used. At 
Cornell and Yale only the watch, whisper, 
and tuning fork tests are given. At Cor- 
nell from 2 to 3 per cent of the students 
were found to have a hearing deficiency. 

In the same issue, Dr. Warren H. Gard- 
ner describes hearing tests of public 
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school children in one county in Iowa. 
Comparing the results of testing children 
in the rural consolidated schools with 
tests of those in city schools, Dr. Gard- 
ner found that the hearing of children 
in the country districts shows no greater 
percentage of loss than those in the cities. 
He comments on this fact, and believes 
that the 4-H Club health activities and 
the growing “health consciousness” of 
the farming population may be respon- 


sible. 





Association Board 
(Continued from page 148) 


mously adopted as a tribute to him: 


“Whereas: From the earliest days of our 
Association Edward McKee Goodwin was one 
of its most loyal and devoted members, and 

“Whereas: He served for thirty-four years as 
a member of its Board of Directors, and for 
seventeen years as an officer; now therefore 

“Be It Resolved: That the Directors of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf hereby record their deep 
regret at the passing of their friend and col- 
league, Dr. Goodwin, and their abiding appre- 
ciation of his contributions to the work of the 
organization.” 


Officers for the ensuing term were 
unanimously elected as follows: 
Dr. E. A. Gruver, President; Miss 


Bessie N. Leonard, First Vice-President; 
Miss Clara E. Newlee, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mr. T. C. Forrester, Secretary; Mr. 
Herbert Poole, Treasurer; Dr. Harris Tay- 
lor, Auditor, 
A Tribute to a Teacher 

Mrs. Fannie Day Hurst, for twenty 
years a teacher in the Utah School for 
the Deaf, died suddenly December 16, 
1937. An account of her life and her 
work is given in the January Utah Eagle, 
but the most impressive tribute is that 
written by one of her former pupils, now 
a member of the graduating class, who 
has for years carried many of his prob- 
lems to Mrs. Hurst, always sure of sym- 
pathy and understanding. His account of 
their friendship, with the heading, “She’s 
Gone!” should make any teacher feel 
deeply moved at the thought that a 
teacher can fill so large a place in a 
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pupil’s life. Mrs. Hurst, formerly in- 
structor of English in the Ogden High 
School, always inspired her deaf pupils 
with a great desire for correct English 
expression. She gave a course in lan- 
guage at one of the summer schools con- 
ducted by the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. -——— 

News of English Deaf Boys 


From time to time news comes of the 
educational successes of deaf boys who 
have graduated from Spring Hill School 
for the Deaf, conducted at Northampton, 
England, by Mr. F. Ince-Jones. The most 
recent example is that of D. J. M. Wright, 
who, although totally deaf since the age 
of seven, has just gained a notable suc- 
cess in the Oxford School Certificate ex- 
amination. This is the standard English 
school-leaving examination, and young 
Wright gained seven credits out of a pos- 
sible eight. In six subjects he attained 
a ranking of A, and in the seventh, B. 
For this same examination, a_ public 
school for hearing boys sent 14 candi- 
dates, and the whole 14 took only four 
A’s as compared with Mr. Wright’s six. 
In the Oxford Junior examination, two 
years ago, Mr. Wright gained more dis- 
tinctions than any other candidate in the 
county. Mr. Wright, who is seventeen 
years old, is from South Africa. 

The students of this school publish a 
little paper which is issued three times a 
year and is entirely their own work. It 
is noteworthy for interesting, graphic 
language and a total absence of “deaf- 
isms.” The December 1937 issue reprints 
part of the article by Mr. A. Farrar which 
appeared in the Votta Review for August 
1937. Mr. Farrar is a graduate of the 
Spring Hill School. 

News of the graduates of the school 
gives a great variety of occupations in 
which they are engaged. One boy is 
studying at Kings College, London; one 
is working at an airplane factory, making 
spare parts for airplanes; one is paint- 
ing murals, and is busy with the execu- 
tion of a design by the well known artist, 
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G. Moira, R.A., for a back cloth to cover 
the organ at the Albert Hall for the 
Chelsea Arts Ball. Still another boy is 
working at the Kodak Works, Wealdstone, 
where he is writing and designing cap- 
tions for amateur films; another is de- 
signing electric lamps. Several boys are 
engaged in various types of farming; two 
are poultry farmers, two are fruit farmers 
and one is dairy farming. 

The same December issue of the paper 
contains two poems by D. J. M. Wright, 
the South African student mentioned 
above. They show a remarkable sense of 
rhythm and a feeling for words. The 
following is evidently inspired by Mr. 
Wright’s memories of his home in Africa. 


Retrospect 

I'll think of dusty roads with high winds 
blowing, 

I'll think of kopjes glinting in the sun, 

I'll think of dusty farms with blue gums 
growing, 

And oxen coming homeward, one by one; 

I'll think of blue-wombed clouds heavy with 
thund:r, 

And that uneasy wind which stirs parched 
trees 

Before the lightning splits the skies asunder; 

I'll think of jacarandas in the breeze; 

I'll think of breaking seas and golden beaches, 

I'll think of curling seas and cruddled spume, 

Pll think of orchards filled with ripened 
peaches, 

And moonlit sands and their soft milky gloom; 

Pll think of swallows and their glancing 
wings, 

And oh, my heart, a thousand tiny things. 





School Reports 


The report of the South Carolina 
School for 1937 mentions several inter- 
esting plans to encourage throughout the 
school a better understanding of the in- 
dividual child. Individual record cards 
have been prepared and are available to 
all teachers. A closer relationship has 
been established between teachers and 
caretakers. The supervising teacher meets 
with a group of caretakers each week to 
discuss individual children in relation 
both to their home life and the life in 
school outside the classrooms. Club work 
has grown in value and several new clubs 
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have been formed. Since the growth of 
the club work, discipline has become one 
of the minor problems of the school. A 
new industrial building for boys, with 
equipment valued at $12,000, has been 
opened recently. 

The report for 1936 of the Beverly, 
Massachusetts, School for the Deaf indi- 
cates that the school is filled to the ca- 
pacity of its dormitory accommodations, 
having cared for 101 pupils during that 
year. New shop and woodworking ma- 
chinery has been installed, and two grad- 
uates of the school have been given ex- 
tension of time to take advantage of the 
new facilities. Three other graduates are 
continuing their education: one in a trade 
school, one in high school, and one in 
evening school. Good results are report- 
ed from the use of hearing aids in some 
of the classrooms. 

The School for Deaf Mutes at Ahmeda- 
bad, India, has issued, along with its an- 
nual report for 1936, a pamphlet of 
“Opinions” of noted persons who have 
visited the school and inspected and 
praised the work. The school, which was 
established in 1908, now accommodates 
thirty-seven boys and four girls, thirty- 
two of these being boarding pupils. The 
oral method of instruction is used. The 
work is supported partly by government 
grant and partly by grants from the mu- 
nicipality and local board. After a pe- 
riod of instruction in the school, the boys 
are apprenticed to tailors or painters in 
the city for vocational training. Sign 
painting is among the vocations taught 
in the school. Mr. Gajanan M. Tatu is 
Principal. 

Thank You, American Friends 
(Continued from page 142) 


school is sufficiently large to warrant a 
wider field of apprenticeship. It is impos- 
sible to introduce in the vocational depart- 
ments all trades in which the deaf could 
work. Why can we not put some of these 
young deaf in free apprenticeships? It is 
not necessary to compel all the deaf to stay 
a long time in the school shops. The state 
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should pay for these boys as much as it 
paid while the boys were still in school. 
If possible, these boys should get their 
academic trade instruction in the school 
for the deaf. 

2. The shop work should be finished by 
a full apprenticeship, so that the deaf stu- 
dent could leave the school with a license, 
approved by the state or union. If the deaf 
need more academic work, let them get it 
before the 16th year. Do not put them too 
early in a shop. But the last one or two 
school years should be only shopwork, with 
special academic training for their trade 
and with a final examination. 

Which is the best school in the United 
States? Very often I was asked. I do 
not know. I saw only good schools and 
you should be proud to have not only one, 
but many excellent schools. If I could 
take with me only one thing then I would 
choose this high spirit of true education. 
I acquired friends here, many good friends 
and many helpful ideas. I thank you. | 
love the United States. I love these free 
people in this beautiful country. I love 
the man who stood at the helm of your 
liberty and uttered these wonderful words: 
“All men are created equal.” Yes, I saw 
that the deaf also can find here “certain in- 
alienable rights . . . . life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” I find this pioneer 
spirit which laid the foundation of your 
country living now as long ago, fighting 
for the weak and the oppressed. 

Switzerland, my small fatherland, the 
oldest living democracy in the world, looks 
over the ocean to her large and powerful 
sister and hopes that from your country 
freedom, equality, justice and humanity 
may go out over the whole world, 


Thanks for the sympathies that you have shown! 
Thanks for each kindly word, each silent token, 
That teaches me, when seeming most alone, 


Friends are around us, though no word be 
spoken. 

Not chance of birth or place has made us 
friends, 

Being sometimes of different tongues and na- 
tions, 


But the endeavour for the selfsame ends, 
With the same hopes, and fears, and aspirations 
LONGFELLOW. 
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Study and Play This Summer 
in Cool Ocean Breezes 


on 
The famous North Shore of Massachusetts 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
LIP READING 


The school is two miles from the town of 
Rockport, and lies among the open fields 
within walking distance of beautiful bathing 
beaches and well-equipped inns. Automobile 
service connects it with excellent trains from 
Boston, thirty miles away. The land around 
the school overlooks the open sea, with only 
Thacher Island Lights standing between 
the water’s edge and the coast of France. 


THE OF 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP READING TO 
DEAFENED ADULTS 


Private Lessons and Class Practice to meet 
the need of individuals as to grade. 
July 5- August 20 
Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler 


175 DARTMOUTH STREET 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 











Lang Croft 


A Summer Camp for Boys with 
Impaired Hearing 


Clearwater Lake Deerwood, Minnesota 


Located in northern Minnesota. Over 100 acres 
of dense woodland. Half a mile of shore front. 
Substantial and comfortable buildings. 

Ample program of outdoor sports; handcrafts; 
nature study; sailing. 

Individual instruction in speech reading and 
speech correction. Tutoring in any subject 
desired. 

Staff consists of counselors who are experienced 
teachers of the deaf; three former Scout- 
masters; a registered nurse; a visiting otolo- 
gist; a camp physician. 

Enrollment limited to 35 boys. 


For catalog, write 


V. A. BECKER 
Kendall Green Washington, D. C. 
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Day Schools for the Deaf 
(Continued from page 139) 


Dr. A. G. Bell, Colonel Parker, of the 
Cooke County Normal, Miss Mary Me. 
Cowen, and others, I was informed of the 
situation from the standpoint of the day 
schools; quite a number of others felt it 
their duty to tell me everything from the 
other side. I never could understand just 
how I fitted into the picture, because | 
never tried or wanted to be a part of the 
city school system of Chicago. 

As superintendent of the Volta Bureau, 


head of its teachers’ agency, executive 
secretary, and later president, of the 
American Association to Promote the 


Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, I passed 
twenty years within which I heard much 
pro and con in regard to day schools. 

In New York City I had more than 
twenty-six years of friendly competition 
with the city day school. My experience 
and observation cover quite a number of 
years and are quite varied. Weighing all 
the evidence, I should say the honors 
are easy; the pot and the kettle are of 
the same color. 


XIV. Conclusion 


I have lived in residential schools for 
the greater part of my adult life. I can 
function better in these than in day 
schools. I can readily understand how 
others can do better work in day schools. 
The real question for us to consider is: 


Where is the best place for each indi- | 


vidual deaf child? We do not know; al 
present we have no reliable yardstick. 


If an agricultural college is making 


experiments to ascertain which of several 
varieties of potatoes is best, it gives each 
variety a fair opportunity to show what 
it can do, else the experiments fail of 
their purpose. 

Since we now have no accepted stand- 
ard of measurement, I think it best to let 





each type of school function to its best 


advantage, thus enabling each to be 
judged by the best it can do, not the 
worst. Instead of placing stumbling 
blocks in the way of one another, let us 
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be friendly competitors, each trying to 
outdo the others in good works. Let us 
all earnestly work for a research project 
so comprehensive that it will help solve 
our problems. When that time comes, | 
am confident of personal victory. I might 
lose many battles, but I believe I would 
be among those who would win the war. 


(Bibliography in the April Vouta Review) 


She Showed the Doctor 
(Continued from page 164) 


with a wavy line. I used to spend hours 
at the medical dictionary, but I’m gradu- 
ally working out my own dictionary—| 
have a notebook and I write down in it, 
alphabetically, all of the unusual words 
I encounter in his manuscripts. I’ve added 
a hundred or two more by reading over 
his separates in the file cases there—and 
by going over his old correspondence. 
Now if I can make out the first two or 
three letters of a word in his manuscript, 
I’m all right!” 

“Hurrah!” cheered Betty. “No wonder 
he is enthusiastic.” 

“Is he really enthusiastic?” asked Mir- 
iam, delighted. “I’m glad, because | 
couldn’t help but see how worried you 
and Mr. Bishop were after getting me the 
job! I could just see your fear that I'd 
go the way of the other girls. But I'll not 

-not without putting up a fight. Jobs 
are too difficult to find—good ones like 
this,” 

“You don’t need to worry,” Betty told 
her, encouragingly. “Dr. Huxley said you 
were the best girl he’s ever had. When | 
was talking to him Thursday evening—” 

“Thursday evening!” interrupted Mir- 
iam. “There! I can tell you just why he 
was so enthusiastic; and it wasn’t about 
my work at all—not my real work. It 
was such a little thing, too. You know, a 
lot of his pamphlets have become soiled 
or torn—they needed some sort of pro- 
tecting covers. So I’ve been going over 
to the Public Library to read up on book- 
binding. Once or twice I’ve slipped over 
in the afternoon to run down to the bind- 
ery in the basement—the Librarian let me 
watch the binders. I soon learned how to 
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Have You Tried Trimm? 


—If you have not tried to recapture 
the comfort and happiness of 
hearing by means of a hearing 
aid, 


—If your present hearing device 
seems inadequate, 


—lIf you are curious about the new- 
est developments in the hearing 


aid field, 


WRITE FOR DETAILS OF OUR 
TRIAL OFFER 


We at Trimm are completing our six- 
teenth year in the service to the hard of 
hearing. The Trimm Radio Manufactur- 
ing Company has long been known as 
a leader in the manufacture of hearing 
aid equipment. You will notice that the 
large majority of theatre, church, and 
school installations throughout the coun- 
try bear the name “TRIMM.” 

A complete line of instruments is avail- 
able, from small inconspicuous wearable 
models to the most elaborate type of 
group systems, all manufactured in one 
plant under the supervision of expert 
laboratory technicians. 

You will find our prices reasonable. We 
are doing our part to bring the hearing 
aid within the reach of all. 


Bone and Air Conduction 


$50.00 to $90.00 


Time payments if desired. 
Write for our booklets. 
NEW! NEW! 

Insurance protection for your Trimm 

hearing aid, against theft, damage, loss, 


etc. Your individual policy with Etna 
Insurance Company 


G; 
TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1770 West Berteau Ave., 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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make little repairs, or put on paper cover 
It was Thursday that I showed Dr. Huxley 
how I had made paper covers for some of 
his older or rare separates. He was 
pleased as Punch! That’s why he was ep 
thusiastic—about my work!” 

“He didn’t mention the book repairing 
—or the binding,” said Betty. “He ju 
spoke enthusiastically of your work jy 
general. You don’t need to bother—jug 
so he is pleased. He is a splendid man, 
too.” 

“Oh, I like him immensely,” confessed 
Miriam. “It’s wonderful, too, to have am 
one so appreciative of the things you do, 

All this Betty summarized for Fred, 

“Appreciative!” exclaimed the _ latter, 
“I should think he would be—that girl is 
a jewel. Why, Ill wager that by nov 
he can’t remember whether she’s hard of 
hearing or not. And those pamphlets— 
I’ve seen them. Huxley has a remarkabk 
collection, dating back 30 years or more, 
But he never could find anything. One 
Miss Luyton gets those pamphlets ar 
ranged and indexed so that he can really 
use them, he’s going to put his arms 
around her and kiss her. He—how old 
is she, anyway?” 

Miss Kinney considered. 

“Thirty-two,” she said. 

“And Huxley is about 45,” commented 
Fred. “Well, anybody can see the prob: 
able outcome!” 


‘ 


Eyes Across the Sea 
(Continued from page 160) 


own,” we decided we could. We would 
rise early, take the train to some place 
from one to two hours from London, and 
walk around for six hours or so, retur 
ing at dinner time. Another advantage 
of not being in a party was that we did 
not lose two hours having a stuffy mid- 
day meal and a separate tea. We 
searched for small bakeries, and _ had 


our tea for lunch, with toasted scones | 


and marmalade. In Oxford, we attempted 
to obtain such a “light lunch” at the 
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famous Mitre Inn; but the porter sniffed 
contemptuously and told us, “We do 
not serve such trifles here; you will have 
to go to a cheap place for that.” 

We spent a day at Oxford, having the 
leisure to visit every one of the colleges 
(that is, going into one or more famous 
buildings, a chapel or library at each 
college); another day in Canterbury, 
where I had the time to devote an hour 
solely to reconstructing Thomas a Beck- 
et’s murder, with the help of a detailed 
guide-book that described which stairs 
he descended, where he knelt before the 
altar, etc. On the conducted *bus tours, 
| had to trot around after a verger in 
every Cathedral, without knowing what 
he was saying or pointing to, except when 
Pére “translated” for me. 

A third day we took a small boat at a 
wharf just below “Big Ben” and made a 
three-hour trip up the Thames to Hamp- 
ton Court; the passage for this little 
idyll costing a shilling and a half. After 
“doing” that famous palace of Cardinal 
Wolsey. Henry VIII and later monarchs, 
it was too late to return to London by 
the river, so we inquired of a “Bobby” 
what number “bus would take us back. 

“7] I (Eye),” he replied promptly. 
We proceeded to the “bus stop, and 
watched the time roll away as various 
"buses came and went, but no 71 I. Finally 
Pére asked one of the drivers how long 
one had to wait for this rare item. 

“71 1?” said the driver, “There is no 
such *bus.” 

“That’s what the Bobby in Hampton 
Court told us to take,” Pére explained. 

“Ah, the bloody Cockney,” said the 
driver, “he can’t speak his own tongue. 
He means ‘A’.” 

Experience, they say, is something one 
acquires when it is too late to do one 
any good. We were rapidly gaining ex- 
perience in understanding the natives, 
getting around with a minimum of diffi- 
culty, and finding our objectives; but 
the time to use this experience was just 
as rapidly receding into the past. 

(To be continued.) 
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KINZIE SUMMER SESSION 


Of Instruction in Lip Reading 
July 5 - August 26, 1938 
% 


Central High School Building 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
* 
Regular instruction, at special sum- 
mer rates in the grade that meets 
the student’s need exactly. 


Supplemented by Graded Class Practice 
Normal Courses for the training of 
teachers of Adults and Children 


Special Normal Course for 
Teachers 
® 


For further information, address 


THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station "C" 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kinzie textbooks for the instruction of children, 
juniors, and adults. 








Klear-Tone, A New Hearing Aid 


A Small, Flexible Tube, which May Be Carried 
in the Pocket 


May be used in conversation with one person, or with 
the radio. Does not distort sound. Is especially valu- 
able in speech correction with either adults or children. 
Price, $3.75 postpaid 
MADISON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Bay Village, Ohio 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, II and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 














THE USE OF THE TELEPHONE 
IS YOURS 


The pleasure and convenience of the 
telephone can be brought to most 
people with impaired hearing with 
the help of a Bell Telephone Ampli- 
fier. Installed beside any telephone, 
' it provides volume control for ad- 
A justment to your particular needs— 
» yet may be disconnected 
' when others use the tele- 
phone. Arrange for a dem- 
onstration—write the busi- 
ness office of your local Bell 
Telephone Company. 
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New Vacuum Tube Hearing Aid 
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BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


Unsurpassed where Distance and 
Articulation is Desired and Necessary. 


Come in for FREE Trial or Write 
for Booklet V. 


Time Payments and Home Demon- 
strations. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 
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With the Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 170) 


vere to tell us what he looked like? 

A. Yes, we have three. One was made 
by a French artist who came to America 
soon after the Revolution. His name was 
Fevret de Saint Memin. We have also a 
portrait painted by John Singleton Copley, 
representing Paul Revere in his young 
manhood. And we have a third picture by 
Gilbert Stuart portraying him in his old 
age. 

Q. Have you ever seen a collection of 
American silver? Where would you ex 
pect to find such a thing? 

A. There is a famous collection in Bos. 
ton known as the R. T. H. Halsey Collec: 
tion. The Clearwater Collection now be- 
longs to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York. This contains about six hun- 
dred pieces and covers the entire range of 
silversmithing in America from 1640 to 
1850. 


The Widow Tyler’s Petticoat 


Have you ever read that a lady’s petti- 
coat played a part in the American Revo- 
lution? It was a petticoat that enabled 
Paul Revere to get safely across the Charles 
River under the very noses of his British 
foes. With two companions he went down 
to the river bank to get the skiff which was 
carefully hidden there. Suddenly they real- 
ized that the sound of their oars against 
the thole-pins might be heard by the Brit- 
ish sentinels, and that they had nothing 
with which to muffle them. Accordingly 
they sneaked down a street to the house 
where the Widow Tyler lodged. They very 
cautiously wakened the occupants and 
made their needs known. Almost imme: 
diately a lady’s petticoat came sailing down 
from an upper window, “still warm from 
the wearer,” as the story says. Thus it was 
that with “muffled oar” Paul Revere “si- 
lently rowed to the Charlestown shore.” 


A Bill from Paul Revere 


In this age of specialization, thousands 
of men and women have fitted themselves 
for some one profession or trade. It is 
unquestionably an advantage to be able to 
do some one thing supremely well, but 
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there are times when the really fortunate 
man is he who can do many things with 
a fair degree of success. That is particular- 
ly true in a period of change, and Paul 
Revere lived in such a period. A part of 
Paul Revere’s greatness lay in his ability 
to adapt himself to new conditions of life. 
By profession, he was a silversmith but it 
has been said that he was engaged in more 
different kinds of business hen any of the 
Revolutionary heroes. To prove the variety 
in his work and the unusual versatility of 
his mind, the story is told of his sending 
a bill to one of his customers. The first 
item on the bill was a charge for fixing a 
tooth. The second item was for shoeing a 
horse. 
Bibliography 
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The Pisente Talk It is 
(Continued from page 151) 


the story of Columbus and of the Pil- 
Certainly every child should have 
feeling for such well knowz 
characters, even if his actual knowledge 
is vague. I’m not so sure Johnita’s is 
any vaguer than Bert’s, at that! 


—Mrs. M. W., California. 


The First Year at School 

Since. 1 read in the Votta Review 
about all the children that got homesick 
for school, I was afraid Margie would be 
the same way when she first came home, 
for she has been very happy and satis- 
fied at school. But I am glad to report 
that she had scarcely an unhappy moment 
during her vacation. She is such a gay 
little thing I think she would be con- 
tented with almost anyone so long as she 
is treated well. She runs over with pep. 
She reminds me of a little, clear brook, 
bubbling and dancing along, seeming to 
have some place to go and hardly being 
eble to wait to get there. 

Since Margie has been at school I no- 
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TELEX 


HIGH FIDELITY | 


HEARING AID 





TELEX presents the NEW Model 76, 
High Fidelity hearing aid, the newest 
scientific development. 

TELEX High Fidelity brings all voices 
and music with great clarity and re- 
TELEX users 


enjoy greater pleasure and hearing aid 


markable naturalness. 


satisfaction because the new principle 
of sound reproduction gives BETTER 
HEARING. 


THE SCIENTIFIC POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY FOUND IN THE 
HIGH FIDELITY TELEX ARE: 


@® Four vacuum tubes for volume 


®@ Crystal radio broadcasting type micro- 
phone for clarity 

@ Two controls—tone and volume 

®@ Pocket size for convenience 

® An amazing telephone attachment 


@ Up to 50% lower operating cost with 
standard flashlight and small B Bat- 
teries which may be purchased every- 
where. 


WRITE TODAY, AND ASK US TO 
PROVE TELEX SUPERIORITY 


TELEX Group equipment available 
for leagues and churches 


Telex Products Company 


Offices and Laboratories 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 




















LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 


and 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 


By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 


THE BOOK 


Is a textbook for teachers of the English 
language. 

Is of particular value to teachers of the 
deaf. 

Is_ self-explanatory and 
hended. 

Presents, for the first time, the English 
language on a subject basis. 

May be used in language-teaching in any 
grade. 

Is a source of material essential to the 
teacher of language. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS 


A new system and a special device for lan- 
guage-teaching. 
An analysis of the English language from 
the standpoint of language-teaching. 
The grammar necessary to an intelligible 
analysis of language. 

Distinctive vocabulary associated with lan- 
guage principles. 

Charts which present a column system with 
no confusing adjustments. 

A section devoted to Drill Work. 

A nine-year graded course of study in lan- 
guage. Of particular value to teachers 
in schools which do not supply such a 
course, 


easily compre- 


So-called language principles are given in 
the various constructions to which they be- 
long; also the vocabulary associated with 
each use. 

Uniformity of application is assured by 
the presentation of the system in conjunc- 
tion with language principles throughout 
the book. 

The columns may be used independently, 
although transition to the use of symbol 
sentence forms is recommended and indi- 
eated in conjunction with language prin- 
ciples. 

The symbol sentence forms make clear to 
the deaf pupil many facts connected with 
language for which columns are inadequate. 

The symbols represent the classification 
words with which they are associated. 


Over 300 pages. Full Vellum Bound. 
size 10 x 6% inches. 
Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


A discount of 20% is given on orders for five or 
more copies. 


Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. BOX 236 
CALIFORNIA 
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tice that she and Ethrel don’t quarrel 
nearly as much as before. Margie is not 
nearly so possessive. If she understands 
that a toy belongs to Ethrel she doesn’t 
want it for her own—one result of good 
training at school. She is learning to 
write very well. She wrote Christmas 
cards to Ethrel, to mother and father and 
grandma and grandpa. My mother and 
dad said they treasured that card from 
Margie more than all the rest they re. 
ceived. She has learned to speak a few 
words—apple, arm, a bird, a ball, dog, 
mother, father. 


Mrs. A. J. B., /ndiana. 





Eye and Ear Training for Spasties 
(Continued from page 168) 
suspected from the fact that in spelling he 
frequently made mistakes which could be 
made only by a lip reader with a knowl- 
edge of phonics. He confused k, n, t¢ and 
d, which are all made behind the open 
teeth and have no lip movement. He 
could never distinguish these sounds when 
followed by s which brings the teeth to- 

gether. 

In one lesson he spelled “fuse” june, 
“rugs,” ruds, “hose,” hone. He could not 
hear J in “bulk” or the m in “pump.” (M 
and p have the same lip movement.) 

He spelled “snipe” snime, which is 
homophenous with it. He spelled “squint” 
without the n and “twins” was twits. In 
every case he spelled the word correctly 
when the earphone was given him. 

He was told that he must learn to watch 
and listen since only in this way could he 
be sure of the speech of others. This 
watching and listening is slowly but sure- 
ly helping his own speech, both by giving 
him a more nearly perfect pattern to copy 
and by centering his mind away from his 
own handicap and therefore helping to 
keep down self-consciousness. 

In a recent letter to his father he wrote: 

“Will you please do me a fafer? About 
a week I send a letter to Chaneber of Con- 
vus” (Chamber of Commerce). 

Fafer and “favor” look exactly alike on 
the lips. Repeated before the mirror this 
phonetic spelling is quite logical. 
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| in Hearing Aids 
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” ESTERN ELECTRIC’S new Audiphone Widen your hearing circle—hear dis- 
I is not just an improved version of tinctly at much greater distances; 

7 an old model. This Ortho-technic Model 
ly is brand new— built on entirely different 
principles in hearing aid design that bring 


Enjoy natural tone—with greater vol- 
ume than in any previous aid; 





ch | you hearing ease impossible till now! Reduce bother and expense in connec- 
he Developed by scientists at Bell Tele- tion with batteries—they last much longer. 
‘is phone Laboratories, this remarkable in- ; rib 
e- | strument at last enables you to A variety of combinations enables your 
- i clearly and enjoy group comverse- dealer, after an Audiometric test, to rec- 
"Sa oi ommend a hearing aid—with either air or 
py hems once more; bone conduction receiver—that will meet 
1s | Hear in any position—there’s no “cut- individual requirements. Send the coupon 
to | off’ when you lie down or recline; today for booklet giving full details. 





ad 


; je 4 FE N ia W GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, New York 
u 


Westen Leni ha 
THHEARING AID Sim 


Ortho-technic Model City ....---.--------------2eceee-anseeee State 


(Ortho-technic Model) and name of nearest dealer. VR-35 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


’Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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With careful earphone practice and 
training in lip reading and sentence struc- 
ture, J. S. is working toward normal lan. 
guage and speech. Since he is highly in. 
telligent, he is eager to help himself and 
cooperates well. 

His brief statements are always concise, 
as, “Rose Standish was a wife of Miles, 
She die.” Since d is frequently a lost 
sound to him, it is not surprising that 
tenses are so calmly disregarded. He may 
write, “I have see,” or “I have go home,” 
but if these or other mistakes are consid- 
ered from the point of view of lip read. 
ing, the reason for them is easily seen. 

Of the settlers of Jamestown, he wrote, 
“They were English and very lazy.” He 
has a keen sense of humor, and when the 
amusing side of this naive statement was 
shown him he enjoyed it immensely and 
quickly corrected it. 

His oral reading at present is for prac- 
tice in audible speech and for fluency. He 
can sometimes vocalize an entire short 
statement without body twitching, espe- 
cially if he is holding the book in his 
hands. Nonsense verse or other pleasant 
reading is used for this practice, and good 
speech habits are slowly being developed. 


Looks into Books 
(Continued from page 171) 


the eighty-five essays originally published 
in the American press by Alexander Hamil- 
ton, James Madison, and John Jay. It has 
been edited under Professor Edward Mead 
Earle of Princeton University, and, to 
make it more useful to the student, a copi- 
ous index has been added. Here is a chance 
for those of us who blithely recited para: 
graphs about the Federalist Papers in 
our American history classes, to find out 
what the Federalist Papers really were 
about. 

All these books are very useful to edu 
cators and to students, since they bring seri- 
ous discussions of current topics to our 
very doorsteps at the mere price of one 
copy of a popular magazine. 
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In the final analysis, the true value of any classroom hearing 


ee aid is indicated by the progress of the pupils using it. Aurex 

ind Classroom equipment, because it reproduces the sound pat- 
terns with such a high degree of accuracy, has been eminently 

ac: successful in this respect wherever it has been used. 

He The Condenser-Type microphone, noted as providing the finest 


tone fidelity, is used in Aurex equipment, and is largely respon- 
sible for its excellent tone reproduction. It responds to fre- 
his quencies to 10,000 cycles, (practically the entire audible spec- 
trum), and sounds are reproduced with true high fidelity and 






































7 the utmost clarity and definition. We will gladly supply an 
od illustrated bulletin with detailed specifications to interested 
ed. persons and institutions. 
Aurex Instruments for individuals, both battery and house current types. 
a | 
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Used and Endorsed by The New Aurex Audiometer 

leading State Schools, Day with automatic recording, 
du- Schools and Private Schools provides new convenience, 
ori- for the Deaf throughout precision and speed in the 
our the country eu oie measurement and record- 
ve ing of residual hearing. 





AUREX CORPORATION 


2400 SHEFFIELD AVENUE CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method only is employed. Usable 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted at five 
years of age. Upper School grades fit pupils for 
High School work. Instruction in Home Eco- 
nomics and Household Arts is provided for 
girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts and Crafts, 
in well equipped modern buildings. Pupils are 
grouped according to age in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a well equipped 
central school building, a well equipped gym- 
nasium and grounds for out-of-door recreation 
and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual... 10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual _..__..-. $17.00 
8 i” anne! $10.00 
Series I, II and III. _..... $35.00 
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Old Granny 
(Continued from page 156) 

magic of memory, for I have been seeing 
her in reality as she lives in her off. 
spring. She had two sons, neither of 
whom was hard of hearing. In the next 
generation, among her grand-children, de. 
fective hearing appeared. In the third 
generation, my Own, one person in three 
is hard-of-hearing. Did she pass on a 
tendency toward deafness? If she did, 
what then? While science traces results 
and consequences to guide our eugenics, 
we who are Old Granny’s offspring may 
ponder the human side. The two gen- 
erations between Old Granny and me are 
all dead. Of the next two, mine and my 
children, some thirty of us are living. 
Those of us who are hard-of-hearing do 
not feel quite useless. As a family we 
have done worthwhile things. 

There is something new in the last gen- 
eration. They think about their mar- 
riages; and their children won’t wait until 
they are thirty to see what can be done 
about it. Of our children in college, we 
hope there will be one who will give him- 
self to research for the deaf. We have 
come quite a way from Old Granny, We 
don’t accept defective hearing for our- 
selves or for others. But let’s not get 
proud in our own conceits. Whatever has 
made us of any value to any cause—where 
did that come from? If Old Granny 
transmitted a tendency to deafness, did 
she not transmit other tendencies? Has 
the pioneering spirit become so cheap in 
America that any of it can afford to be 
wasted? As I looked Old Granny’s clan 
over this year, even with its one-third 
hard-of-hearing in my generation and 
who-knows-what in the next, and thought 
of her silent years, I wondered. 





Seraps in the Schoolroom Desk 
(Continued from page 147) 


1. Lemons 7. Little sausages 
2. Junket 8. Pickles 

3. Radishes 9. Sweet potatoes 
4. Doughnuts 10. Macarom 

5. Carrots 11. Olives 


6. Onions 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 














In my work at Scotland Yard, I learned that 
to get the truth out of a man you must have 
his eyes at a lower level than your own. 

-Sir Basil Thomson. 


There is always a voice saying the right 
thing to you somewhere, if you'll only listen 
for it. 

Thomas Hughes. 


Constructive self-preservation is man’s first 
duty. Without it life makes us into parasites. 
If you do not concern yourself with being a 
vital force, you cannot serve the world in which 
you live. You become a burden. 

David Seabury. 


Before man made us citizens, great nature 
made us men. 
James Russell Lowell. 


So that Germany may prove an exception to 
the rule that strong dictators find weak suc- 
cessors, her Labor Front Minister, Dr. Robert 
Ley has just announced a sevente2n-year course 
to prepare future Nazi leaders. Like priests, 
they will be picked from all classes of society. 

Literary Digest. 


The man who never makes a serious mistake 
usually is the one who never makes a serious 
effort. 

Los Angeles Times. 


Change is always taking place. If it were not 
so there would be no progress. 
Charles Dana Gibson. 


What a man can imagine, he can do. 
Arthur Brisbane. 


For many years | have watched business and 
professional men pass by. Triumph and tragedy! 
All of those who withstood the ordeal of life 
were square shooters, whose honesty was so 
ingrained that being square was a natural re- 
action. 

I despise the phrase “honesty is the best 


| Policy.” The man who is honest merely because 
_ of good policy will not tower over his fellow 


men. The man who shoots square because it 
‘sa part of his nature will be sought out. 
George E. Q. Johnson. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Teacher Training Course, Private and Group 
Lessons, Practice Classes, 
Current Events Group 
Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 


Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 





ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Margaret L. Crawley 
Announce the Merger of the Trask and Pennsylvania 
Schools of Lip Reading 
SUITE 414, 1420 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anaa Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 


Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 


THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 








Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 


Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 
Private Instruction Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 

















Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





LIP READING THROUGH PUZZLES 
By LOUIS PRELUTSKY 
A New Lip Reading Practice Book 
—For Children (Grades 4-8) and Adults— 
125 pages of sentences and cross-word puzzles 
Price $1.00. Order from Louis Prelutsky 
4622 VERNON ST. LOUIS, MO. 





WANTED: Alone and hard of hearing? Former lip 
reading teacher desires to communicate with hard of 
hearing adults interested in living in congenial en- 
vironment. Address Box 50, The Volta Bureau. 





Experienced teacher of the deaf, graduate of Cen- 
tral Institute, wants position as tutor of young deaf 
child for 1938. Will consider any locality. Address 
Box 75, Volta Bureau. 








Trained and aa ae Re oral teacher desires position 
for 1937. Address Box 37, Volta Bureau. 








STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 
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CANDY: 


Compiled by Jonn A. Penna 





They Suffer, Too. Poor Hearing People! 
If you imagine that your hearing _ friend 
never make embarrassing mistakes, consider th 
poor lady who was talking with her neighby 
at the Community Chest meeting when th 
latter remarked: “They tell me one of tk 
girls made a faux pas at the cooking chy 
luncheon today that every one noticed.” Th 
other woman brightened up. “It must have bey 
my daughter,” she insisted. “She can mi 
any of them French dishes.” 


Hunting Story 

The bluff old Colonel was telling a story ¢ 
his adventures in the jungles of India. “Ye, 
he said, dramatically, “it was in the dead ¢ 
night. Outside was a roving elephant ber 
on destruction. I crept out and shot it dei 
in my pajamas.” There was a brief  silene 
and then one of the young women listens 
asked: “But, my goodness, Colonel, how di 
the elephant ever get into your pajamas?” 


Agricultural Note 

The young woman from the city who ws 
spending a couple of weeks on the fam 
stood watching the cows chewing their cud 
“That’s a fine lot of cows,” said the hire 
man, noticing her interest. “Yes,” nodded th 
girl, “but it must cost an awful lot to keep 
them in chewing gum.” 


What made the Tower of Pisa lean? Ther 
was a famine in the land —Boners. 


Speeding Up the Sermon 

The sexton had been laying the new carpe! 
on the pulpit platform and had left a number 
of tacks scattered on the floor. “See her, 
James,” said the clergyman, “what do you 
suppose would happen if I stepped on on 
of these tacks right in the middle of m 
sermon?” The sexton grinned good natured) 
“Well, sir.” he said, “I reckon that would bk 
one point you wouldn’t linger on.” 


Speaking of the Ministry 
Farmer Knott’s wife cooked two chicket 
the day the two ministers came to dinner, bil 
Knott consoled himself with the thought thal 
the family would be able to make anothe! 





meal from what remained after the dinner. Bul 
when the gentlemen of the cloth had finished. 
there were nc remains. After dinner while 
the well fed visitors were strolling around 
the farm with their disgruntled host, a rooste! 
began to crow loudly. “Pretty proud of him 
self, isn’t he?” remarked one of the clergymet 
“No wonder,” grouched the farmer, “with tw 
of his sons in the ministry !”-—-Washington Post 
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